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COMMUNICATIONS. 


LETTERS ON THE INTRODUCTION AND PROGRESS OF 
UNITARIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND. NO. VI. 


Dear Str, 

My original purpose in these letters, though unavoidably 
delayed for several months, has not been forgotten. I propose 
now to resume the subject, and to finish what | have to offer, in 
as little time and space as circumstances will permit. When Uni- 
tarianism had gained footing among us, in the manner already 
pointed out, its growth and prevalence were greatly promoted by 
concealment. It is obvious that concealment, if successfully prac- 
tised, must have e sentially aided the progress of Unitarianism ; 
as by this means excitement would be prevented, suspicion 
avoided, and the deluded churches would receive these as 
rb and ministers (in their ignorance) embrace those as 

rethren, whom otherwise they would have rejected. The poison 

would in this way be taken without alarm, and the infection 
spread through the religious community, before apprehension 
should be excited, or the friends of truth were apprised of their 
danger. That such would be the tendency and effects of con- 
cealment, is too obvious to need explanation. In what follows, 
therefore, I shall produce the evidence that this tendency was 
duly appreciated by the early Unitarians of Massachusetts, and 
that, until the controversy in 1815, a studied, and, to some extent, 
a successful concealment was practised. 

It should be observed, however, that in this respect the Unita- 
rians of Massachusetts have not been singuiar. It is mentioned 
by one apostle as a characteristic trait of ‘ damnable heresies,’ 
that they shall be brought in ‘ privily’ (2 Pet. ii. 1.); and by 
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another, that those who ‘ deny the only Lord God, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ are wont to ‘ creep in unawares.’ (Jude 4.) Unita- 
rianism, whatever may be its character in other respects, will be 
found uniformly to have borne these marks of error. Wherever 
introduced, it has been brought in ‘ privily’—has ‘ crept in una- 
wares.” 

In this manner it was introduced and propagated by the ancient 
Unitarians. Irenzus describes them as * using alluring discourses 
in public, because of the common Christians ;” as “ pretending to 
preach like us” (the Orthodox;) and as “complaining that, 
though their doctrine be the same as ours, we abstain from their 
communion, and call them heretics.” But he adds, ** When they 
(Unitarians) have seduced any from the faith by their disputes, 
and made them willing to comply with them, then they begin to 
open their mysteries.” * 

When Paul of Samosata, a Unitarian of the third century, was 
“charged with holding certain opinions which he had preached, 
he solemnly denied the charge, nay, denied it on oath. Yet, 
in a litle while, he preached the same doctrines again, and was 
again charged, and again found to deny and equivocate ;” until, 
at length, his true character was exposed, and he was excluded 
from the sacred office.* 

Arius, the father of the Arians, a short time before his death, 
was summoned to the Imperial palace, and asked whether he 
agreed to the Nicene faith. He without hesitation answered in 
the affirmative. The creed was then offered him, which he 
readily subscribed ; and when, to remove all doubt, the emperor 
required him to swear that he believed as he had written, he 
solemnly swore that he did. At the time of this oath, (as So- 
crates, a cotemporary historian, intimates,t) Arius had concealed 
under one of his arms a paper, on which he had just written his 
real sentiments ; and the meaning of the oath, according to his 
intention, was, that he believed as he had written on this secreted 
paper !! 

The elder Socinus, after his settlement at Zurich, “ adopted 
the Helvetic confession of faith, and professed himself a member 
of the church of Switzerland.” He was “artful in concealing 
his wayward opinions,” broaching them sometimes “ under the 
form of questions to be discussed,” and sometimes in private 
letters to those “whose judgement he respected, and in whose 
friendship he could confide.” His nephew, Faustus Socinus, who 
inherited his papers, and propagated the system which he had 
matured, resorted to the most unworthy arts (if historians are to 


* See Miller’s Letters on Unitarianism, pp, 238, 239, 


t Lib. i. cap. 38. See also Milner, vol. ii. p. 72. 
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be believed) in order “to conceal, or to varnish over, the most 
offensive features of his system.”* 

The German Unitarians, in the beginning of their career, were 
careful to disguise and conceal their sentiments. Their publica- 
tions were, for the most part, “equivocal and deceitful.” “In 
various instances,” we are told, ‘it was not only difficult, but 
absolutely impossible, fairly to unmask the author, and to convict 
him of unchristian sentiments; so well he knew how to fide 
himself under a show of piety and orthodoxy.” 

And Unitarianism in England, boldly as it is maintained at 

resent, was by many, for a long time, studiously concealed. 

histon, speaking of himself and Emlyn in 1724, says, “ We 
have had some few, and but a very few followers here ; while 
almost all those who are privately of our judgement, temporize, 
or prevaricate, or use political management, to avoid persecution, 
or the loss of preferment.”{ Dr. Clarke strangely equivocated, 
when his work on the Trinity was brought before Convocation ; 
and whether he was more properly a ‘Trinitarian, Unitarian, or 
neither, is to this day uncertain.§ Messrs. Peirce and Hallet, the 
first promoters of Arianism among the English Dissenters, long 
after suspicions were excited against them, denied expressly that 
they were Arians or had “ taught anything like Arianism.”|| It 
is said of the early English Unitarians generally, in the History of 
Dissenters, that their opinions were “ cautiously concealed ;” and 
Dr. Priestley is spoken of as among the first, who, “ scorning the 
crafty concealment and cunning equivocation of his predecessors, 
frankly told the world his creed.”*{ Dr. Priestley himself “ de- 
clared that there were great numbers in England, even among the 
clergy, who, while they privately held Unitarian opinions, did not 
scruple, in public, to countenance a mode of worship which they 
would not deny to be, according to their own principles, idolatrous 
and blasphemous.”**—And Mr. Belsham avers, that “ there are 
thousands ” of Unitarians in England, who “are deterred by 
secular considerativns, and the harsh spirit of the times, from 
avowing their real principles.” ++ 

It will be seen in what follows, that American Unitarianism has 
proved itself a shoot of the old stock, and that the same conceal- 
ment which, at different periods, has been practised so successfully 
onthe other continent, has been attempted and practised here. 

1. Inthe first place, a variety of facts may be mentioned, indi- 
cating ‘the existence of such a practice.—It was this, undoubtedly, 


* Mosheim, vol. iv. p. 469. Waterman’s Life of Calvin, p. 61. Miller’s Letters, p. 240. 


t Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. iii. p. 58. { Memoirs, vol. i. p. 312. 
§ See Biographia Brittanica, vol. iii. p. 602. 
|| See Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. ii. p. 587. 7 ibid, yp. 671, 673. 


** Miller’s Letters, p, 241. tt Review of Wilberforce, p. 227. 
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which occasioned the violent opposition to public formularies of 
faith, which commenced here more than thirty years ago. This 
opposition was disguised under a show of zeal for religious 
freedom, and for what were called the first principles of Protest- 
antism ; but the true ground of it, undeniably, was. the character 
of the existing confessions, and the wish to propagate an opposing 
system without discovery or alarm. 

In pursuance of the same policy, an opposition was early excit- 
ed against the examination of candidates for the Gospel ministry. 
Nothing surely can be more reasonable in itself than that candi- 
dates for the sacred office should be examined, as to their fitness 
for the great work on which they propose to enter. Even the 
teacher of a common school must be examined, before he can 
lawfully instruct our children in the first rudiments of knowledge ; 
and is it of less importance that the views and qualifications of those 
should be ascertained, who are to enter the sacred desk, and be 
recognized as ‘stewards of the mysteries of God’? “The 
fathers of New England,” says Dr. Trumbull, “were exceed- 
tingly strict with respect to those whom they ordained, examining 
them, not only in doctrinal points of theology, with respect to 
cases of conscience, and their ability to defend Christianity and 
its doctrines, but with respect to their own experimental and heart 
religion.”* But near the commencewent of the existing defec- 
tion, the minds of many underwent a change on this subject, and 
in their zeal for religious freedom and the rights of conscience, 
the ancient examinations were denounced, “as a destructive 
evil.”+ It was foreseen, as it must have been, that in the ordinary 
course of examining candidates, Unitarians would certainly be 
ensnared and detected, and that when detected, they would not be 
ordained. 

If Unitarianism, in its early stages, was not intentionally con- 
cealed, why did not those who embraced it assume the name 
which is now so dear to them? That this was not to any consid- 
erable extent done, is matter of unquestionable notoriety. There 
were Arminians, in distinction from Calvinists; and there were 
those calling themselves /iberal or catholic Christians, who believed 
that every thing essential to the Christian faith might be compre- 
hended “in one bright line, ‘ Jesus is the Christ,’”—in distine- 
tion from others who held to the primitive faith of the New Eng- 
land churches; but, previous to the controversy in 1815, there 
were few, if any, acknowledged Unitarians. ‘The name was un- 
appropriated and almost unknown. It was sometimes charged 
upon the liberal party by the Orthodox, but the charge was resisted 
as false and’slanderous. But why such an extreme aversion to 


* Hist. of Connecticut, vol. i. p. 313. + See Panoplist for April 1806. 
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this name? It is a cherished, boasted name now; why such a 
dread of it in former years? 

Again; if Unitarianism for a time was not studiously concealed, 
why was it not fully and plainly preached? Why did not minis- 
ters inform their bearers that they disbelieved the Divinity and 
atonement of Christ, and had embraced a different system of re- 
ligion from that which their fathers had inculeated ? ‘That the pe- 
culiarities of Unitarianism were not preached, previous to the con- 
troversy in 1815, is on all hands admitted. ‘ We seldom or 
never introduce the Trinitarian controversy into our pulpits.” 
*“ We have never entered into discussions of the doctrine of the 
Trinity.”* ‘They touched not disputed doctrines.”+ But why 
were not Unitarian doctrines preached before 1815, as well as 
since? If these doctrines are true now, they were then. If they 
are important now, they were then. If they are denied and as- 
sailed now, so were they then. If they now constitute a part of 
that “* counsel of God,” the whole of which every minister is 
bound to declare to his people; so did they then. What reason 
shall be assigned, therefore, for the reserve formerly manifested in 
respect to these doctrines, except that they were then new and 
unpopular, their abettors were afraid to preach them, and chose 
not to hazard their places and influence by disclosing their views. 

If Unitarianism was not concealed, up to the time specified in 
these remarks, why was it not openly inculeated and defended 
from the-press? The press was indeed enlisted, strongly enlisted, 
for its inculcation and defence, but not in a way which made any 
particular individual responsible. Foreign Unitarian works were 
republished and industriously circulated ; but no one was known 
in the transaction except the bookseller, and with him it passed 
before the public as.a matter of enterprise and speculation. 
Unitarianism, too, was sometimes advocated in periodicals; but 
the articles in support of it were uniformly anonymous, and the 
authors of them were generally unknown. It is, then, a fact, that, 
up to the time of the controversy in 1815, Unitarianism, in this 
country, was not openly inculcated from the press. Up to that 
time, not one of those who constituted the bone and muscle of 
the Unitarian party in Massachusetts ever appeared before the 
public, under his own proper name, in its defence. For this 


* See Channing’s Letter to Thatcher, pp. 13—16. 

t Unitarian Advocate for April, 1828. 

¢ In the Vermont Adviser for 1815, we are told of “a preacher of the Boston school 
settled in that part of the country. Respecting his opinions,” says the Editor, “ there 
was formerly no little controversy, and whether his congregution hare, to this day, found 
out what his sentiments are, we are by no means sure. J! was staunchly contended by 
him that he was not bound to disclose his principles, and that all the profession of faith 
which he ought to be required to make was, that he believed the truth of the Christian 
religion. We have very satisfactory evidence that, in his endeavors at disguising his 


tenets, he has on some occasions been guilty, if of nothing worse, of pretty gross equiv- 
ocation.”” vol. vii. p. 240. 
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remarkable fact, what good reason can be assigned? Since the 
period so often referred to, scores of writers have come forward 
under their own names, and appeared as advocates of the ‘ new 
doctrine.” But why this surprising change in the mode of 
operation, except that a studied conce alinent had been previously 
practised, which then, by an unwelcome disclosure, was suddenly 
broken up? 

If there was no intentional concealment, up to this time, why, I 
ask, was the work, making the disclosure here referred to, so hon. 
secreted after its arrival in this country? ‘This work, is 
generally known, is the Memoirs of Lindsey by Mr. Bels rt 
from which was extracted the pamphlet afierwards reviewed in 
the Panoplist, entitled “A brief history of the progress and 
ae state of the Unitarian churches in America.” The 

emoirs of Lindsey were published in London in 1812, were 
probably received in Boston shortly afterwards, but were unseen 
and unknown, except by a few select individuals, until the begin- 
ning of 1815. The motive for suppressing this work was well 
understood by the editor of the pamphlet extracted from it. 
“The care,” says he, “which has been manifested to limit the 
knowledge of this interesting work, during many months, probably 
two years, since its arrival in Boston, indicates pretty plainly the 
unwillingness of those who hve possessed copies of it to have its 
contents generally known.” p. 4. The sane account of the 
matter is given by a reviewer of this pamphlet (a Unitarian) in 
the Boston Patriot for May 13,1815. “It is a fact,” says this 
reviewer, “that the work (Memoirs of Lindsey) no sooner 
arrived here, than it was studiously concealed. But a few copies 
were received, and the circulation of these was confined to a 
small number of select individuals. On a careful perusal, we can 
find but one motive for this suppression, viz. that the Unitarians, 
who are principally confined to Boston and its vicinity, are not yet 
prepared for an open and explicit avowal of their sentiments.” 
Thus reasoned a political writer, a Unitarian, in 1815; and to 
the same conclusion must every candid mind be brought, when 
made acquainted with the facts. 

It was shown in my last, that the Hollis Professor of Divinity 
in Harvard College and the late President both obtained their 
places by concealment. When Dr. Ware was elected, the sug- 
gestion that he was an Arian was strenuously resisted, and 
represented as “a calumny.” And says a Unitarian clergyman, 
who had the best means of knowing, “‘ Had Dr. Kirkland been 
an acknowledged defender of Unitarianism,” at the time of his 
elevation to the Presidency, “he would not have been elected to 
that place.”*—It should be ‘added in this connection, that most of 


* See Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol, ii. pp. 471, 477. 
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the present Unitarian clergy, who were settled previous to 1815, 
obtained their places by a like concealinent. What I mean is, 
they did not go to their parishes as Unitarians, or disclose to their 
people, previous to settlement, their Unitarian principles ; and if 
they had disclosed them, in all probability they would not have 
been settled. Of the first part of this proposition, there can be 
no doubt. To call names in support of it might appear invidious, 
and is unnecessary. I aver, therefore, in the general, and I chal- 
lenge contradiction, if what I say is not the truth, that there is not 
now a Congregational Unitarian minister in Massachusetts, settled 
previous to 1815, who went to his people in the name and with 
the character of a Unitarian, and plainly preached to them, before 
ordination, the peculiarities of Unitarianism ; and 1 do not believe 
there is one, who, had he done this, could have been settled 
without difficulty, if at all.* 

I have here called your attention to various undeniable facts, 
all conspiring to establish the point at issue, viz. that previous to 
the controversy in 1815, there was, on the part of Unitarians in 
this region, a studied concealment of their religious opinions. 1 
do not mean that these opinions were entirely concealed. Doubt- 
less, those holding them were wont to express them—to use the 
language of Mr. Wells—‘ when they judged it proper.’ But they 
did not judge it proper to express them from the pulpit, or (with 
their names) from the press, or in any other place or manner 
where their expressions would be likely to be quoted in proof of 
their being Unitarians. 

2. The conduct of Unitarians was such, in former years, as 
made the impression on those around them that they were intend- 
ing and endeavoring to conceal their sentimenis. In his first letter 


* Many persons now living recollect what took place at the time when the late Mr. 
Buckminster received his call to become ininister of the Brattle-street church and society 
in Boston. When the proposal was made to give him a call, Mr. Cooper, a venerable 
member of the church, and son of one of the former ministers, rose and objected, on the 
ground that Mr. B. did not believe the divinity of Christ. To this it was replied, that 
Mr. Cooper must be mistaken; that, though Mr. B. might not have been so explicit on 
that point as some desired, it was not to be doubted that he believed so important a 
doctrine as the divinity of the Saviour. Mr. Cooper, however, insisted, that he had 
taken pains to satisfy himself of the truth of what he had stated, and that he was not 
mistaken, On this, a wish was expressed by a third person that Mr. Cooper might leave 
the meeting, as the society would undoubtedly give Mr. B. a call, and it was very 
desirable that they should be unanimous. This suggestion, however, was not followed or 
approve! ; Mr. Cooper was suffered to remain; but it was under these circumstances 
that the call was given 


t Though the cloak of concealment was in a good measure torn off by the controversy 
of 1815, still, there has not been all tha’ explicitness since which o ght to have been 
expected. Several improvements in theology (so calle!) which now ‘egin to be dis- 
closed, have long been concea'ed; and more, douhtless, are st ll conceale:!, to be 
a in due time. As an indication of this, allow me to advert to a single fact. 
Vhy is it that the leciures at the th ological school at Cambridge have always been 
considered as privute lectures? Why is it that the st dents have not been expected, if 
they have been permitted, to reciprocate the civilities shown them at other seminaries, by 


inviting their friends, and especially the students of other seminaries, to go with them to 
the lecture room 7? 
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to Dr. Channing, Dr. Worcester says, ‘ The opinion is very 
extensively prevalent,” “that liberal ministers, and other liberal 
gentlemen have judged it proper not to make ordinarily a free 
and full disclosure of their sentiments; that they have, in fact, 
thought it expedient to temporize. Hundreds and hundreds of 
times have I heard it uttered from various quarters, and with 
various expressions of approbation and disapprobation ; and 
never, in uny debate or conversation, as I recollect, have 1 heard 
the truth of it denied, or called in question. It seems, indeed, to 
have been received as an established, uncontested fact, that 
ministers of the liberal class were not accustomed to be unre- 
served and explicit in the public avowal and declaration of their 
sentiments. I confess to you, sir, that I had so received it, nor 
did { ever imagine that in so receiving it, there was anything 
injurious or uacharitable; for [ did suppose that you and your 
liberal brethren held it as a maxim, founded upon reasons satis- 
factory to your own minds, that a degree of reserve and conceal- 
ment, greater or less according to circumstances, was prudent, 
and justifiable, and praiseworthy.” p. 17. 

The same impression was made on the editor of the History of 
American Unitarianism, the pamphlet extracted from the Memoirs 
of Lindsey. ‘ Those,” says he, “ who have been chiefly concerned 
in conducting these operations,” introducing and promoting Unita- 
rianism, “ have deemed it expedient, till this stage of the process, 
to conceal from the mass of the Christian community their ultimate 
designs.” p. 4. 

A similar impression was made on the conductors of the Pano- 
plist—men favored with the best opportunities of observing and 
Judging for themselves. They speak of “the work of error” as 
having been “ carried on for the most part in secret”—as having 
silently and covertly extended itself.” ‘The advocates of Socini- 
anism in general have not dared to be open,” but “ have clandes- 
tinely crept into Orthodox churches.” vol. xi. pp. 241, 260. 

The same opinion is expressed by the editor of the Vermont 
Adviser. “These ministers (the Unitarians) have all along care- 
fully refrained from an explicit avowal of their actual belief. They 
have rather pretended that they did not essentially vary from the 
generally received opinions,” and their “ efforts to propagate Uni- 
tarianism have been made” in an “ insidious and covert manner.” 
vol. vii. pp. 228, 239. 

The reviewer in the Patriot, already quoted, who could have 
been impelled by no religious antipathies, is still more full in ex- 
pressing the same sentiment. “ Why,” he asks, ‘ do not the” 
pg) “clergy openly profess and teach the tenets of their be- 

ief 2” “ We may feel pretty sure that it does not spring {rom any 
particular objection to controversy ;” “ nor from any peculiar and 
unusual delicacy to the feelings of an opposite party. We think 
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we may safely infer so much, from the fact, that political questions 
are discussed with great freedom, and with quite as liberal a use 
of the vituperation style, as comports with the decency and mode- 
ration expected from the pulpit.” 

3. The conduct of American Unitarians was formerly such, as 
to give occasion to Mr. Belsham te reproach them with “a mean 
and temporizing policy,” and to represent them as unwilling to 
disclose their sentiments. Speaking of the Result of the Council 
by which Mr. Abbot, of Coventry, (Conn.) was dismissed, he says, 
“Thus, again we see the sacred cause of Christian truth sacrificed 
toa mean and temporizing policy, and the faithful champion of truth, 
the amiable, useful and beloved pastor, torn from his weeping flock 
and consigned to poverty and solitude, for the sake of preserving a 
hollow, deceitful, temporary peace.”* In another place, under the 
semblance of an apology for the Boston clergy, he expos+s the 
concealment they were practising in the following terms: ‘ Can it, 
upon the common principles of human nature, be reasonably ex- 
pected of a body of clergy, nursed in the lap of ease and affluence, 
and placed in a station of such high secular consideration and com- 
fort as that of the ministers of Boston, that they should come for- 
ward, and by an OPEN PROFESSION OF UNPOPULAR TRUTH, volun- 
tarily risk the loss of all their temporal dignity and comfort, and 
incur the contempt and enmity of many who are now their warm- 
est admirers and friends?” ‘“ Who will venture to say of himself, 
that his virtue would be equal to the trial? Yet still, it cannot be 
reasonably hoped that truth will make any visible and rapid progress, 
till her advocates rise above the fear of man, and the love of ease, 
and are willing, with the Apostles of Christ and the reformers of 
every age, to forsake all, and to sacrifice their dearest interests in 
her glorious cause.” } 

4. In proof of the concealment formerly practised by Unitarians 
in this country, we have the testimony of numbers from among 
themselves.—Dr. Worcester speaks of an ordination which he at- 
tended in Boston, where “the preacher (a Unitarian) very dis- 
tinctly, and with considerable amplification, held forth, that though 
in some places it might be well, and contribute to the faith and 
virtue of a people, for a minister openly and plainly to declare his 
sentiments, yet in other places it would not be prudent or proper.” } 
And we are told of another ordination, at which an aged Unitarian 
minister, in the charge to his young brother, took occasion to con- 
gratulate him ‘‘on the favorableness of existing circumstances 


* Hist. of Am. Un. p. 33. The Committee who prepared the Result of this Council 
were the Rev. Doctors Lathrop of Poston, Reed of Bridgewater, Porter of Roxbury, 
Bancroft of Worcester, and Thayer of Lancaster. ‘ 


+ Hist. of Am. Unitarianism, p. 41. { First Letter to Channing, p. 18 
VOL. I11.——NO. HI. 16 
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compared with those of former years. ‘The time has been,’ said 
he, ‘when our peculiar sentiments were so unpopular that it was 
hazardous to teach them. The minds of men were not prepared 
to receive them. We were obliged to conceal them from public 
view, or disclose them in ambiguous language.’ ”* 

Dr. Freeman, in a letter to Mr. Lindsey, written in 1796 or 
1797, speaks of certain ‘* cautious” ministers, ** who content them- 
selves with leading their hearers, by a course of rational but pru- 
dent sermons, gradually and insensibly to embrace” Unitari- 
anism.t 

William Wells, Esq. writing to Mr. Belsham in 1812, says, 
* With regard to the progress of Unitarianism, I have but little to 
say. Its tenets have spread very extensively in New-England, 
but I believe there is only one ae ‘A proresseDiy Unitarian.” f 

A Unitarian minister at Philadelphia, in 1811, speaks of eight 
Congregational ministers in Boston who “ are anti-Calvinistie and 


anti- Trinitarian ;” and yet he says, “ there is only one place of 


worship at Boston which is avowed/y Unitarian ;’—of course, the 
Unitarianism of all but one was disguised or concealed. The same 
writer, the next year, repeats the assertion, that “ with the excep- 
tion of Dr. Freeman’s church, no place of worship at Boston ts 
avowedly Unitarian.” t 

The Rev. Francis Parkman, speaking of the Boston oe 
of Ministers in 181 3. Says, “Of these sentlem«e n. about twenty } j 
number, there is only one whom, from anything | ever heard him 
offer, either in private, or in his pulpit, 1 or anybody else, would 
have a right to call an Unitarian. Even this gentleman, when I 
was in Boston, did not preach Unitarianism systematically. J nev- 
er heard him express such views of the person of Christ, ‘and it was 

rather from in f rence that I could say he he ld them.” Of Dr. 
Freeman, the same writer says, “1 never heard him express an 
Unitarian sentiment, and I belie ve he carefully avoids it in the pul- 
prt, because it might unnecessarily di: turb some of has hearers.— 
There is now one more gentleman in idaieei who, with his inti- 
mate friends, may perhaps be considered a Unitarian; but HE 
MAINTAINS THE SAME CAUTIOUS RESERVE: and from neither his 
sermons, his prayers, nor his PRIVATE CONVERSATION, could I infer 
that he was a Unitarian.—Now even admitting, what I hardly think 
I have a right to do, that these three gentlemen are Unitarians, to 
what can all this prudent reserve be ascribed, but to their convic- 
tion that the preaching of Unitarian doctrines would be offensive 
to their hearers, and injurious to thei ir usefulness ?””|| 

But, a “little time has elapsed,” says a writer in the Christian 


* Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. ii. p. 6. t Hist. of Am. Unitarianism, pp. 22, 43, 44 
t Monthly Repository, vol. vil. pp. 56, 649 
\| Month ly Re pository, vol. vil. p. 199 
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Examiner, “ since an objection to the chief doctrines of Orthodoxy 
could not be whispered safely.” ‘1 can remember the time, and I 
am not old, when, though Boston was full of l ‘nitarvan sentiment 
and feeling, there was NUOPEN PROFESSION OF IT.” (Consequent- 
ly all must have been concealed.) ‘4 dead silence was main- 
tained in the pulpit on doctrinal subjects ; a silence which was not 
disturbed by the press.” vol. iii. pp. 113, 114. 

5. It should be added, that Unitarians, previous to 1815, not 
only did not avow their sentiments, they endeavored to keep up 
the impression that they were not Unitarians; that they did not 
differ materially from the Orthodox ; and when the charge of 
Unitarianism was preferred against them, they resented it as a 
slander. In proof of these strong assertions, | appeal, first, to the 
publications of the Orthodox in those times. ‘The editor of the 
History of American Unitarianism urges as a reason for making 
that publication, “ Many complaints have been made that the Boston 
clergy have been slanderously reported to be Unitarians. This 
pamphlet will show who are their ‘ slanderers,’ if indeed they are 
entitled to this character, and exculpate some who have been fulse ly 
accused in this thing.” p. 5. The conductors of the Panoplist 
represent it as “ an artifice practised systematically,” by Unitarian 
clergymen, “ to inculcate the anes that they did not differ mate- 
rially from their clerical brethren through the country. This ar- 
tifice has been carried so far as to induce them to complain in bitter 
terms, that they were slandered by our work, when represented as 
thus differing, and as promoting the circulation of Socinian books.’”* 
* They have complained that they were not invited to preach, 
when travelling through the country, and have imputed this neglect 
to the effect of slander.” vol. xi. p. 242. 

The Vermont Adviser too says, that when “ the clergy of Boston 
have” been represented “ as having departed widely from the true 
doctrines of the Gospel, and verged far towards Socinianism,” such 
charges “ have uniformly and boldly been pronounced the offspring 
of misrepresentation and calumny.” vol. vii. p. 223. The testi- 
mony of Dr. Miller is equally explicit. ‘ Charges” of Unitarian- 
ism “were frequently made; but by most of the” Unitarians 
“ repelled, as unkind and even slanderous. They appeared anxious 
to have it believed that they did not differ materially from the Or- 
thodox around them.” Letters, p. 242. 

But in proof of the point now under consideration, I do not rely 
exclusively on the testimony of the Orthodox. ‘The leading Uni- 
tarians of their time uniformly considered themselves as s/andered, 
when charged with Unitarianism. In a review of Dr. Porter’s 
convention sermon in 1810,+ and referring to a previous review of 

* When the conductors of the Panoplist “ charged the liberal party with having patro 
nised and circulated the Improved Version’ ’ of the New Testimeat, “ the charge was 


very angrily rebelled,” vol. xii, 205. 
+ Dr. Porter of Roxbury. 
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the same in the Panoplist, they say, ‘among other flowers of rhet- 
oric, we are charged with UnirarraNisM, misrepresentation, dis- 
honesty, resemblance to the hypocritical Scribes and Pharisees, 
and enmity to every thing which constitutes the peculiar glory of 
our forefathers.” Did not these gentlemen mean to be understood 
here, that they were as far from “ Unitarianism,” as they were from 
* misrepresentation, dishonesty, or a resemblance to the hypocriti- 
cal Scribes and Pharisees?” In other words, did they not mean 
to be understood that they were not Unitarians? In the same 
article they say, “ on what authority they (the conductors of the 
Panoplist) imply that Dr. Porter is a Socinian, in any sense, we 
know not.” ‘ There is nothing in the great princ iple for which he 
contends which has the slightest reference to Unttarianism.” “ With 
regard to the numerous charges of Jatitudinarianism, Unitarianism, 
&e., Dr. Porter may reply in the eloque nt language of Bishop 
Watson, ‘What! shall the church of Christ never be freed from 
the narrow minded contentions of bigots ; from the insults of men 
who know not what manner of spirit they are of ?” It was then an 
“ insult” to Dr. Porter, in 1810, to call him an Unitarian. 

But I must hasten to a close. If any inquire, ‘Why bring up 
these old affairs ? They have passed out of mind—and why not let 
them rest, and be forgotten? 1 answer, in the first place, that 
these things ought not to be forgotten. ‘They are worthy to be 
recorded and transmitted to future generations, as a memorial of 
the manner in which not a few of the ancient churches of Massa- 
chusetts have been corrupted and undermined. But, in the sec- 
ond place, the facts here published are an instructive comment 
on the boasted tendencies of the Unitarian system. Much has been 
said and written in praise of this system, as tending to invigorate 
conscience, quicken our moral sensibilities, and Jead to the purest 
practical results. With these results, or with a portion of 
them, the public have here the means of becoming acquainted. 
We have seen that Unitarianism, not only in this country, but 
wherever planted, has been, in a greater or less degree, (according 
as temptations have prevailed more or less) disguised and secreted 
from public view. Or as stated by Dr. Miller, “ In all ages, from the 
time of Ebion to the present hour, where the mass of the surrounding 
population was Orthodox, Unitarians have manifested a disposition to 
conceal their sentiments, to equivocate, to evade, and even solemnly 
to deny them when questioned, and to disguise themselves under the 
garb of Orthodoxy, to a degree which no other sect calling itself 
Christian ever manifested. To what, I ask, is this fact to be as- 
scribed? I leave it with you, Christian brethren, to solve the 
— I will only say, that I can think of no possible reason 
or it, but such as must stamp the character of deep corruption upon 
the Unitarian cause.” Letters, p. 245. 
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Another reason for this publication is, that individuals and church- 
es may be on their guard against new impositions. By the con- 
troversy of 1815, Unitarianism, in some of its leading characteristics, 
was brought to light ; and by dint of discussion since, farther 
disclosures have occasionally been made. We have been told that 
Christ is no more than aman ; that the Scriptures are not the word 
of God; that the Sabbath is not of divine institution ; that the Old 
Testament ought to be rejected ; that it is doubtful whether there 
is any soul separate from the body ; that there is no devil ; and no 
eternal punishment for the wicked.* How much further this al- 
ledged reformation has in private proceeded, to be unfolded in due 
time, does not as yet appear. But if, with all the light that is now 
before the public, any are again duped and ensnared, it must be 
their own fault. 

It would also be a sufficient reason, were there no other, for 
publishing the facts here stated, that they belong necessarily to my 
subject. 1 am writing “ Letters on the Introduction and Progress 
of Unitarianism in New-England.” Iam endeavoring to exhibit 
the means by which the error was introduced and bas prevailed 
among us. One of these means, and a principal one, was the 
concealment formerly practised by those who had embraced the 
doctrine. But to have asserted this concealment, without proving 
it, would have availed nothing. It was necessary that the evidence 
should be exhibited. Especially is this necessary, since, in the 
teeth of all evidence, the fact in question is pertinaciously denied. 
It was denied by Dr. Channing in his letter to Mr. Thatcher. It 
has since been,denied, perhaps in all the Unitarian periodicals. “The 
charge,” we are told, “is utterly false. There was No sucH CoN- 
CEALMENT.”* It has been denied, or declared never to have been 
proved, by Rev. Mr. Parkmant—-the same gentleman who, in 
1812, testified to the “ cautious reserve” practised by Unitarians in 
Boston.—While Unitarians persist in denying the charge of con- 
cealment, the proof of it ought certainly to be exhibited. And if 
they do not wish to see this proof repeated, with painful additions, 
and more widely circulated, then Jet them be willing to acknowl- 
edge the truth. INVESTIGATOR. 


* IT would not be understood to assert that a// Unitarians have expressed these senti- 
ments, or that all approve them; but they have been expressed by leading individuals, 
who are supported and applauded in the course they have taken. 


t Unitarian Advocate tor April, 1828. { In the Christian Register for Apri) 18, 1829, 
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ON THE HOPE OF FUTURE REPENTANCE. 
From the Letter of a Father to his Son. 


L infer from your last, that, like most persons who have been 
religiously educated, you are not living altogether without hope ; 
but the hope you express, instead of conlorting me on your behalf, 
has led to the most painful appre shensions. For what is your hope ? 
Not that you are at present interested in the promises ‘of life, but 
that hereafter you maybe. Or, to adopt your own phrase, “ | hope 
my heart is not fatally hardened, but that I shall yet come to re- 
pentance, and the enjoyment of religion.’ 

You doubtless intended I should infer from this, as I do, that 
you believe religion an important reality,and yourself a sinner in need 
of its consolations ; for if you did not believe as much as this, you 
would not hope to possess religion, or think of de laying it; youw ould 
banish it from your thoughts at once and forever. But, my dear child, 
if religion is an important reality ; then why delay it at all? For 
what can you be justified in delaying it? As has been weil ubserved, 
“ If religion is anything, it is e verything.” If it is of any importance, 
it is of the utmost importance. If it will ever deserve your most 
earnest attention, does it not deserve it now ? 

Besides, it should be remembered, that your conclusion to delay 
religion is a deliberate conclusion to persist in sin. If you purpose 
to delay religion another year, you thereby purpose, through ano- 
ther whole year, to be a re ‘bel. You purpose to offend the Ged 
who made you, to resist the hand that supports you, to abuse mer- 
cies, pervert blessings, to tread under foot the Son of God, and 
grieve the Holy Spirit, and violate all the obligations under which 
Heaven has laid you—another year. Will your heart suffer you 
to form such a purpose? And yet you cannot conclude to delay 
religion without forming it. 

But what is it that encourages you to form the mad conclusion 
to delay? Is it not this,—you believe that God is good, and will 
bear with you, if you do offend him? If you did not believe this, 
you certainly would not dare to offend. If you believed he would 
come out in wrath against you, and strike you dead for your next 
offence, you would tremble at the thought of ever sinning again. 
But is it right to take encouragement in sin, from the consideration 
that God is good? Can you consent to harden yourself in oppo- 
sition to your heavenly Father by the very consideration which, 
more than any other, should melt you into sratitude and love ? 

But to come more directly to your Aope, in the terms in which 
you have expressed it.—“ You hope } your heart is not fatally hard- 
ened, but that you shall yet come to repentance.” Now what is 
it, my child, to come to repentance? What is it to repent of a 
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course of sin? It is doubtless to be heartily sorry for it. It is to 
hate and detest it. It isto mourn, and lament, and be in bitterness, 
on account of it. Your hope, therefore, comes to this ;—you are 
doing that now, and choose to do it, whie h you hope you shall be 
heartily sorry for at some future day ! You are loving, pursuing, 
and persisting in a course, for which you hope you shall mourn, 
and lament, and be bathed in tears of sorrow, before you die! Jon 
look at this, my son, and tell me, if a hope so strange, so prepos- 
terous, was ever deliberately indulged in regard to any other sub- 
ject. What would you think of a person, who was pursuing 
a particular kind of business, and for the present was resolved to 
pursue it, which he really hoped he should be sorry and distressed 
for, before he left the world? Or what would you think of the 
traveller, who was pursuing a path, and for the present was deter- 
mined to pursue it, which he knew was leading him directly out of 
his way, and every foot of which he hoped he should at some future 
time be obliged to retrace with penitence and tears ? Would you not 
think such a traveller beside himself? And yet, what is your hope 
more consistent than his ? 

But on what, my dear child, does your hope, your expectation 
of future repentance rest? What reason have you to expect that 
you shall ever be more ready, or more willing, to repent of your 
sins, than you are now? Do you flatter yourself that you shall 
hereafter be favored with more powerful means than you have at 
present? But what more powerful means can you have? God 
will give you no other Bible than that he has given you. He will 
send you no more awakening truths, no more exciting motives, no 
better Gospel, than that he has sent, and you statedly hear. And 
he has himself said that, if you will not be persuaded by this 
Gospel, you would not be persuaded, though one rose to you 
from the dead.—Do you imagine, then, that your heart will be 
more tender, and that the same means will have a greater effect 
upon you at some future day? This seems to be implied in the 
hope you express, that ‘ your heart is not yet fatally hardened.’ 
But if not fatally hardened, do you not know, my son, that, under 
abused privileges and resisted means, your heart is continually 
hardening? Do you not feel that your sensibilities are less e asily 
excited, and that your soul is becoming stupid and callous? And 
have you not reason to know, persisting in your present course, 
that the same means which now affect you, and make you 
solemn, will shortly have this power over you no more ?—You 
cannot expect, that while you delay, and do nothing but sin, the 
hold of sin upon your affections, the power of it in your heart, will 
be gradually weakened ; for the opposite of this must be the 
inevitable result. Your habits of sin are constantly confirming ; 
the avenues to temptation are opening wider and wider ; Satan is 
confining you more closely in his snare ; and the foundaGon of 
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the separating wall between you and your God is becoming 
broader and deeper, and more firmly laid. As the number of 
your sins, too, increases, this wall of separation is growing higher 
as well as broader; your debt to justice is swelling to a more 
enormous amount; and the work of repentance is becoming 
every day and hour more painful and difficult—Your last hope, 
then, must be, that God hereafter will be more propitious than he 
is now, and will grant you the more effectual strivings of his 
Spirit. It is my earnest prayer that this may be the case; but 
still, on what grounds is such an interposition of mercy to be 
reasonably expected? When you are continually offending God 
by your sins; when you are wearying out his patience by long 
and criminal delays; if he will not be favorable now, how can 
you expect he will be more propitious at a later day ? 

But in conclusion, my dear child, (for full as my heart is, I 
must conclude,) who has promised you a later day? Where is 
your assurance of any future time? If you say, ‘I will delay 
religion till another year ;’ before the seasons of the present year 
have half revolved, pa and death may invade, and you are 
gone. Or if you say, ‘1 will delay religion till another Sabbath ;’ 
recollect that the sun of another Sabbath you may never see. It 
will rise and shine with its accustomed splendor, but it may shine 
upon the clods that cover your mouldering remains.—We little 
think, amid the noise and bustle of the world, of the shortness 
and uncertainty of this our last trial. The young, especially, are 
prone to flatter themselves with the promise of long life, and to 
forget the near but dreaded footsteps of death. I readily admit, 
that you have as much assurance of living many years, as any of 
your companions; but this, you are aware, is no assurance at all. 
The shuttle may have already passed the loom, and woven your 
winding-sheet. The stuff may now be prepared and seasoned, 
which is to construct your coffin. The feet of those who have 
entombed others may be almost at the door, to carry your breath- 
less body out. Is this, then, a place to trifle and delay? Is it 
safe, under such circumstances, to put off at all the work of 
preparation for a dying hour? No, my dear child, whom I love 
as myself, and whose salvation is dear to me as my own, you 
know it cannot be safe. And why then will you do it? Why 
have you done it? And why do you still think of continuing 
your delay ?—But [ can proceed no further, though I know not 
how or where to stop. Remember that, if you slight this warn- 
ing, you can never have a more solemn one from me ;—and 
should I not live to meet you again, or to afford you another, you 
will receive this as my last. I have long hoped, through the 
mercy of God in Christ, to stand hereafter on the right hand of 
my Judge. I charge you, my son, to meet me there. Let no 
worldly pursuit or concern be suffered to take off your thoughts 
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from this. Seek, first of all, the kingdom of God and his 


righteousness. Seek these things Now. Yes, Now, in this 
accepted time and day of salvation—now, whilst the enemy of 
your soul is fearing lest you should escape his snare—Now, whilst 
your best earthly friend is pleading with you and for you with 
earnestness and hope—now, whilst the heavens are waiting to 
rejoice over your repentance and conversion—at this present 
moment, so critical, so eventful, awake at once from the slumber 
of sin, break the chain that has so long bound you, and in the 
strength of Christ—the proffered strength of the omnipotent 
Spiriti—give away your heart and soul to God. 
I remain your affectionate father, 





Boston, January, 1830. 





REVIEWS. 


An ArtTICcLE on AssocraATIONs IN THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 
SEPTEMBER 1829, 


Dvrine the month succeeding the publication of this number 
of the Examiner, we were repeatedly asked if we had read Dr. 
Channing’s famous article on Associations? We mention this cir- 
cumstance to show, in the first place, that the article is, in this 
region, a famous one ; and, secondly, that we divulge no secret 
in attributing its authorship to Dr. Channing. 

The author seems to have been struck with the existence of the 
numerous societies around him. ‘“ Every thing is now done by 
societies.”——“* You can scarcely name an object for which some 
institution has not been formed.”—Here is a new power brought 
to bear on society, and itis a great moral question how it ought to 
be viewed, and what duties it imposes. 

After stating a few of the common arguments in favor of Asso- 
ciations, the author raises a warning voice against their influence. 
He dwells upon the necessity of keeping the mind independent of 
foreign powers ; makes all virtue to consist in individual action, in 
inward energy, in self-determination ; represents this inward power, 
which is to triumph over and control the influence of society, as 
the great object of our moral being ; and begs repeatedly and 
most earnestly that he may not be misunderstood. 

In our opinion, the writer of this article commenced with a 
vague, indefinite prejudice against Associations. It would seem 
as if he had promised to furnish something for the Examiner, and 
laying hold of this floating idea about the vast number of societies, 
and working it up into a portentous “ sign of the times,” resolved 


to write an article upon it. Accordingly he lays down a few prin- 
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ciples on which to build a theory respecting the effect of associated 
effort on the mind. But when he comes to raise his superstruc- 
ture, he finds that the ground he has taken is by far too broad ; his 
superstructure will not cover his foundation ; still he proceeds, 
evidently under great embarrassment and with many misgivings, to 
stretch out his tottering frame-work from corner to corner. He 
qualifies, commends, apologizes, and begs not to be tnisunderstood 
so frequently, that the impression left upon the reader, is, that the 
author mistrusted the soundness of his own work. We say with 
perfect sincerity, that we found as many arguments in this article 
in favor of Associations as against them; for the author being, as 
in our opinion he generally is, under the influence of the associat- 
ing principle rather than of stern judgement, was caught by some 
chance thoughts that came along in connection with his main sub- 
ject; and being more fond of discursiveness than careful about 
consistency, has inadvertently brought forward some of the best 
arguments that are offered in favor of Associations. 

We shall not enter at large into the general subject of Associa- 
tions. If the reader will turnto Dr. Channing’s article, he will find 
as much in their praise as we should dare to advance. He will also 
be amused with the fact, that much of this praise is given in the 
way of retraction and apology, and that too, because the author 
was evidently frightened at the application of his own principles, 
We agree with him entirely as to the value of an independent 
judgement, and of freedom from the tyranny of customs and opin- 
ions ; and we know, too, that we are in danger of losing these by 
an ill regulated intercourse with the world. But then we were 
surprised that the writer, with all the reverence for human nature 
expressed in his Sermon at Providence, should be so much afraid 
of trusting such “ godlike” creatures as men, together. How 
can their mutual influence be otherwise than salutary ? Is the 
mansion which Christ is preparing for each of his disciples a her- 
mit’s cell? Then why does this eulogist of ‘ godlike human 
nature’ fear the mutual influence of his fellow beings in this world, 
if so little change is necessary to fit them for associating in 
heaven ? 

The truth is, the writer has not been to the Bible for his knowl- 
edge of human nature. He is therefore at the mercy of every 
floating theory that comes into his mind. His opinion of man, as 
may be seen by comparing this article with the Sermon referred 
to, varies with the nature of the subject on which he proposes to 
write. On every principle of common sense, merely, the author 
has in this article mistaken our character as social beings. He 
seems to regard man as possessing a sort of waxen nature, which 
he has the power of hardening or softening at any moment, as oc- 
casion may require. If an unholy influence approaches, he can 
harden into an unyielding resistance ; if a good influence comes 
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over him, he can, simply by the diffusion of a mysterious warmth, 
receive its impress, and retain it, ever after, amidst all the ad- 
verse influences of the world. The experience of asingle day 
spent in the world is enough to melt this frost-work theory. We 
should say it was the offspring of a mind, whose knowledge of the 
world was speculative rather than practical; of one who looked 
down upon his fellow-creatures with an air of superiority, and would 
retire into the chambers of his own soul, and shut the doars about 
him, were it not that some must be admitted to burn incense. ‘The 
praise which he has elsewhere lavished upon human nature, seems, 
after reading this article, to have been bestowed chiefly, because 
human nature was Avs nature. If we were to act upon the prin- 
ciples here recommended, every heart would be an island sur- 
rounded by a cold flood, and cut off from the free interchange of the 
kindest and best sympathies of man. For sioce “all virtue con 
sists in ¢ndividual action, inward energy, and self determination,” 
we must all become monks and nuns; and “ that unostentatious 
and unpraised society, which God has instituted, a family,” and 
“that shelter, home, which nature rears,” must be abandoned. 
But rather than believe that the writer intended so much as this, 
we will presume that he has inadvertently crossed his own 
path, and that he forgot the first part of his article, when he 
wrote so feelingly in the latter part in praise of domestic Associa- 
tions. We may account for these contradictions, and for others 
which abound in his writings, from the fact that he seems never 
to calculate the tendency of his own principles ; so that when he 
runs against a well-established truth, he must stop, apologize, 
explain, retract, and “ beg not to be misunderstood.” 

From general principles, the author proceeds to treat of Associ- 
ations in particular. He begins with a subject which he had no 
right to speak upon; we mean Revivals of Religion. What can 
Dr. Channing know about revivals? It is the height of presump- 
tion for a man, shut out from the world so long as he has been, to 
pretend to describe the progress and effects of a revival. But 
since “the English Traveller,” has been through the country, and 
printed his book, any one can avail himself of his accurate obser- 
vation, just as if he had been himself an eye-witness. That book 
is like the lying spirit in the mouth of all the Prophets of Ahab. 
By means of it, Unitarian ministers, who have never seen a revi- 
val, can string together slang phrases about “ inquiry meetings,” 
and “sudden conversions,” and gratify a morbid appetite in the 
irreligious community for wholesale and coarse reprobation of those 
things at which they wonder and perish. Let us see if Dr. Chan- 
ning’s speculative acquaintance with revivals is as accurate as his 
knowledge of human nature. 
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“In these feverish seasons, religion, or what bears the name, is spread as by 
contagion, and to escape it is almost as difficult as to avoid a raging epidemic. 
Whoever knows anything of human nature, knows the effect of excitement in 
acrowd. When systematically prolonged and urged onward, it subverts delib- 
eration and self-control. The individual is lost in the mass, and borne away as 
in a whirlwind. The prevalent emotion, be it love or hatred, terror or enthusi- 
asm, masters every mind, which is not fortified by a rare energy, or secured by 
a rare insensibility. In revivals, a multitude are subjected at once to strong 
emotions, whieh are swelled and perpetuated by the most skilful management. 
The individual is never suffered to escape the grasp of the leading or subordin- 
ate agents in the work. A machinery of social influences, of ‘inquiry meet- 
ings,’ of ‘ anxious meetings,’ of conferences, of prayer meetings, of perpetual 
eres or public impulses, is brought to bear on the diseased subject, until, ex- 
nausted in body and mind, he becomes the passive, powerless recipient of what- 
ever form of impressions it may be thought fit to give him. Happily for man- 
kind, our nature loses its sensibility to perpetual stimulants, and of consequence 
a revival is succeeded by what is called ‘a dull, dead, stupid season.’ This 
dull time is a merciful repose granted by Providence to the overwrought and 
oppressed mind, and gives some chance for calm, deliberate, individual thought 
and action. Thus the kindness of nature is perpetually counterworking the 
excesses of men, and a religion, which begins in partial insanity, is often seen 
to attain by degrees to the calmness and dignity of reason.” 


Now we cannot find it in our hearts to return railing for railing 
upon such an awful subject. We believe that revivals are the 
work of the Holy Spirit. Therefore, when we hear one of our 
fellow beings railing at them, our heart dies within us. ‘There is a 
sin unto death : we may not say particularly, in what it consists, 
or who has committed it—but we know that it has reference to 
the Holy Spirit, and he who commits it, Christ has said, ‘ hath 
never forgiveness.” On that soul, the secret curse of the Al- 
mighty has fallen ; it has sinned against the last effort which God 
makes for the salvation of man; no strivings of the Spirit 
shall call it to repentance : it remains this side of eternity only to 
treasure up wrath. Therefore we always tremble, when we hear 
a man speaking against revivals, lest it lead him insensibly to the 
commission of a sin, for the forgiveness of which the great Inter- 
cessor will refuse to plead ! 

The writer comes next to Missionary Societies. As a speci- 
men of his feelings and language towards Orthodox missions, we 
quote the following. 


“ So possessed are the minds of multitudes with the supreme importance of 
this object, that there seems to them a piety in withholding what would other- 
wise have been thought due to a poor relative, that it may be sent across oceans 
to pagan lands. We have heard that delicate kindnesses, which once flowed from 
the more prosperous to the less prosperous members of a large family, and 
which bound society together by that love which is worth all bonds, are dimin- 
ished since the late excitement in favor of the heathen, And this we do not 
wonder at. In truth, we rather wonder that any thing is done for the tem- 
poral comfort of friends where the doctrine on which modern missions chiefly 
rests, is believed. We refer to the doctrine, that the whole heathen world are 
on the brink of a bottomless and endless hell ; that thousands every day, and 
millions every year, are sinking into this abyss of torture and wo; and that 
nothing can save them but sending them our religion. We see not how they 
who so bzlieve, can give their families or friends a single comfort, much less an 
ornament of life. They must be strongly tempted, one would think, to stint 
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themselves and their dependents to necessaries, and to cast their whole remain- 
ing substance into the treasury of Missionary Societies.” 


We would respectfully inquire if the “ Unitarian mission to India” 
failed, because Unitarians bestowed all their superfluous wealth on 
their poor relations? Are they Unitarians who are accustomed to 
deny themselves large parties, balls, and the theatre, for the pur- 
poses of charity? Where did Dr. Channing learn the petly scan- 
dal on which the first part of these remarks was probably founded? 
If he will condescend to come down and associate with men, in- 
stead of relying on a few favored admirers, for his knowledge of 
the world, he will learn that the private charities of the Orthodox 
have Seerenced, ‘‘ since the late excitement in favor of the heathen.” 
The reader will have observed the spleen exhibited in the above 
paragraph ; and he will find several of the same character in this 
article. A great mind will be great, even in its sarcasm. 

Here, too, we have a minister in the metropolis of New-Eng- 
land, the Leader of a rich sect, the Great Apostle of Liberal 
Christianity, reclining at his ease in his study, jeering at the self- 
denying efforts of those who, in obedience to the commands of 
Christ, are sending the Gospel to the heathen! Here is the most 
distinguished writer in the Unitarian magazine, whose motto is, 
‘ Speaking the truth in love,’ winding up a clause in a sarcastic 
sentence with a rhetorical flourish about “ a bottomless and endless 
hell!” We do believe, as he says, that endless punishment awaits 
the wicked. What then? Are we not sincere in our belief? 
Yes, but “ one would think that they would stint themselves to the 
necessaries of life.” Restore to us the funds taken from our 
sister churches, and then it will be time enough to use such 
language. Go through the State, and see a little church in one 
place, worshipping in the town-hall, and another in a court-house, 
and ask, who compelled them to flee from theit temples, and aban- 
don their property; and you may see another reason why one 
would think we should “stint ourselves to the necessaries of 
life.”’ 

If Unitarians will act upon the principles laid down in this arti- 
cle, we shall hear no more of the * Unitarian mission to India.’ 
The correspondence of Dr. Ware and Rammobun Roy will be 
consigned to an alcove in the College Library, and the Rev. Mr. 
Adam having been already obliged to resort * to a secular employ- 
ment” for a livelihood, Rammobun will be left alone to plant India 
with his Hindoo-Unitarianism. We secre tly suspect th: ., one great 
object of this article, or this part of it, was to cover the Unitarian 
retreat from the missionary field. 'T he leaders have found it utterly 
impossible to rouse them in the cause, and therefore Dr. C hanning 
must appear with an article to prove that associated effort has an 
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injurious influence upon the mind, and that “ all virtue consists in 
individual action !” 

The author proceeds to notice Associations for suppressing In- 
temperance, and thinks that their object is of undoubted utility, 
though some of them may have erred in requiring abstinence from 
wine. 

“ When we consider, that wine is universally acknowledged to be an innocent 
and often a salutary beverage, that Jesus sanctioned its use by miraculously in- 
creasing it at the marriage feast, that the Scriptures teach us to thank God for 
it as.a good gift, intended to ‘gladden the heart of man,’ and when to these 
considerations we add, that wine countries are distinguished for temperance, 
we are obliged to regard this pledge as injudicious.” 

The fact that wine is innocent may perhaps be “ universally ac- 
knowledged,” in the circle in which the writer moves, but we can 
assure him that in other circles this is not the case. We are sur- 
prised, too, that he did not know that there is more alcohol in 
our wines than in those of Palestine and other ‘‘ wine countries,” 
and that his argument, therefore, was without force. Why will a 
man who knows so little of men and things venture an attempt 
at being practical ? 

On the subject of Bible Societies, we quote the following ap- 


peal. 


“ We have a still more important remark to make in regard to Bible Socie- 
ties. In our last number, we noticed an edition of the New Testament recently 
published in Boston, and differing from those in common use, by a new transla- 
tion of those passages of the Greek original, of which the true reading was lost 
or neglected when the received English version was made. This edition of the 
New Testament we stated to be undoubted/y more correct, more conformed to 
the original, than our common editions, On this point we speak strongly, be- 
cause we wish to call to it the attention of Bible Societies, and of all conscien- 
tious Christians. ‘To such we say,—Flere is a translation, undoubtedly more 
faithful to the original than that in common use. You have here in greater 
purity what Jesus Christ said, and what his apostles wrote ; and if so, you are 
bound by your allegiance to Christ to substitute this for the common translation. 
We know that uneducated Christians cannot settle this question. We therefore 
respectfully, and with solemnity, solicit for it the attention of learned men, of 
Christian ministers, of professors of theology of every sect and name.” 


This earnest and solemn appeal relates to a Translation of the 
N. T. as amended by Griesbach. We are sorry to say that the 
labor of the ‘Translator, and the pathos of Dr. Channing are ren- 
dered useless by the fact, that Dr. Knapp’s Testament is now ad- 
mitted by German scholars, Liberal as well as Orthodox, to be 
superior to Griesbach’s. It has gone through several large editions, 
(the Jast in 1829,) and is the most highly esteemed and most gen- 
erally used in Germany. In all probability, “we have here in” 
still ** greater purity what Christ taught and his Apostles wrote” 
than in Griesbach, and must therefore decline the new Translation. 

The writer next considers the Sabbath Associations. He begins 
by asserting, that our Sabbath is not the same institution with the 
ancient Sabbath. 
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“We know, that it is said, that the ancient Sabbath remains untouched ; that 
Christianity has only removed it from the last to the first day of the week, and 
that this is a slight, unessential change, leaving the old institution whole and 
unbroken. ‘T'o this we have several replies. In the first place, this change of 
days, which Christianity is supposed to make, is not unessential, but vital, and 
subversive of the ancient institution. The end of ithe ancient Sabbath was the 
commemoration of God's resting from his works, and for this end, the very day 
of the week on which he rested, was most wisely selected. Now we maintain, 
that to select the first day of the week, the very day on which he began his 
works, and to select and separate this in commemoration of another event, of 
Christ’s resurrection, is wholly to set aside the ancient Sabbath. We cannot 
conceive of a more essential departure from the original ordinance. This sub- 
stitution, as it is called, is a literal, as well as a virtual abolition. Such is our 
first remark.” 

And in our opinion a very weak one. ‘The whole of this rea- 
soning proceeds on the supposition that the sole object of the an- 
cient Sabbath was to celebrate the cessation of the Most High from 
his work! But this is bv no means an enlightened and liberal 
view of the institution. It had its origin in the nature of man; in 
his need of a season of entire rest from labor, as well as of a partic- 
ular time appropriated to the duties of —- The reason as- 
signed for the selection of the seventh day in preference to any 
other, viz: that “in it God rested from his a >is the reason 
why the Sabbath was appointed for that day, and not for the insti- 
tution of a day of rest. This, as we have before said, arises from 
the necessities of man. The mere change of the day, therefore, 
does not affect the institution; man has the same wants under the 
Christian dispensation as under the old ; he still needs one day in 
seven for rest and abstraction from the cares of the world ; and 
what day could be more appropriately set apart for this object than 
that on which the Saviour rose from the dead? Still, this cireum- 
stance of Christ’s resurrection is not to be regarded as the founda- 
tion of the Christian Sabbath, but only as the reason for its occur- 
rence on that day, in preference to any other. 

“We say secondly, that not a word is uttered in the New Testament of the 
first day being substituted for the seventh. Surely so striking a change would 
not have been made in a universal and perpetual law of God, without some 
warning. We ask for some hint of this modification of the fourth command- 
ment. We find not a syllable.” 


Does the writer mean to say that he must have a positive com- 
mand at every turn? Why then does he admit females to his 
communion? ‘There is no special command on this point in the 
word of God. And where has God commanded us not to cele- 
brate the passover ; or to give up the rite of circumcision? ‘ We 
find not a syllable.” 

But the most remarkable argument is yet to come. 

“ We say thirdly, that the first Christians knew nothing of this substitution 
Our evidence here is complete. The first converts to ¢ ‘hristianity were Jews, 
and these converts had at first no conception of the design of Christianity to 
supersede the law of Moses. This law they continued to observe for years, and 


to observe it as rigorously as ever. When Paul visited Jerusulem, after many 
labors among the “Gentiles, the Elders ‘ said to him, Thou seest, brother, how 
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many thousands of Jews there are which believe, and they are all zealous of the 
law.”* Of course they all observed the Jewish Sabbath, or seventh day of rest, 
the greatest of Jewish festivals, whilst, as we all believe, they honored also the 
first day, the remembrancer of Cheist’s resurrection. This state of things ex- 
isted for years in the primitive church. The two days were observed together. 
Nothing more seems necessary to disprove unanswerably the common doctrine, 
that the apostles enjoined the substitution of the first for the seventh day.” 


The reasons why they did not enjoin this substitution are very 
obvious. First, they would have exposed themselves and their con- 
verts to the civil penalties, had they urged the immediate cessation 
of the Jewish Sabbath. The observance of the first day was 
brought in by degrees, and to this end, as a great writer expresses 
himself, “ God took all occasions to honor it.” He sent down his 

. . ? . . . 
spirit on that dayt at Pentecost; and directed Christians to meet 
on that day to break bread, and to contribute for the relief of the 
poor. Thus the change was wisely introduced by degrees. Sec- 
ondly, God had regard to the nature of man as a creature of pre- 
judice. It would have been doing great violence to the feelings of 
the early Jewish converts to compel them to renounce immediately 
all their old customs and institutions. Therefore they were kindly 
permitted to observe for some time their ancient passover, and 
circumcision, and the seventh day, till clearer light and gradual 
indications of the will of heaven, had introduced the new dispensa- 
tion in its fulness. 

We are astonished that the writer did not perceive this striking 
and beautiful feature in God’s treatment of the Jewish nation. 
Did it never occur to him that Paul, in accommodation to the pre- 
judices of the Jews, “ took ‘Timothy and circumcised him” ? We 
can assure Dr. C. that Paul, with all his orthodoxy, was a very 
liberal man, and that it was his liberal views of Christianity that 
dictated the following passage, which Dr. C. has made the basis of 
his 4th argument. 

“¢ Let no man judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holy day, or 
of the new moon, or of the Sabbath days.’{ This passage is very plain. It is 
evaded, however, by the plea, that the word “ Sabbath,” was used to express 
not only the seventh day, but other festivals or days of rest. But when we re- 
collect that the word is used by Paul in this place without any exception or 
limitation, and that it was employed at that time, most frequently and almost 
wholly, to express the seventh day, or weekly Sabbath, we shall see, that we 
have the strongest reason for supposing this institution to be intended by the 
apostle.” 


But then the writer says, 


“ That a Christian, after reading this passage, should ‘judge,’ or condemn his 
brethren, for questioning or rejecting his particular notions of the Sabbath, is a 
striking proof of the slow progress of tolerant and liberal principles among men. 
We need not add, after these remarks, how unjustifiable we deem it to enforce 
particular modes of observing this day, by an array of Associations.” 


* Acts, xxi, 20. + Lev. xxiii. 15, 16. t Col. ii. 16. 
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Now the writer either does not understand the declaration of 
Paul, or he has misrepresented the object of the Sabbath Assucia- 
tions. For it is not our purpose to compel men to observe the first 
day, rather than the seventh. Paul and we are very liberal on this 
point. If men conscientiously prefer the seventh day to the first, 
we will respect their opinion ; and if a majority of the people are 
of this mind, we will request Dr. Channing to draw up another pe- 
tition to Congress, to stop the mails on that day, and will promise to 
sign it. We wish that the original design of Him who gave man 
his nature, and knows best what is good for him, and has ‘therefore 
appointed one day in seven as a day of rest, should continue to be 
regarded. All this canting about “ the slow progress of tolerant 
and liberal principles amongst men,” is supremely childish, and is 
proof only of the slow progress of such principles in the writer’s 
mind. 

The manner in which the Sabbath is treated in this article de- 
serves the stern disapprobation of every friend of religion and his 
country. We have heard that one and another of the licentious 
have said, ‘* We are glad to find that Dr. Channing does not be- 
lieve in the Sabbath.” All restraint is now taken off, so far as 
they felt any restraint from the word of God. The most painful 
part of the article, however, is that in which, by cold commenda- 
tions, he endeavors to recommend the cbservance cf the institu- 
tion. ‘“ We earnestly recommend ithe Lord’s day,” is his lan- 
guage. Thus having relieved men of all obligation from the word 
of God, to “remember the Sabbath day and keep it holy,” he is 
alarmed at what he has done, and substitutes for the command of 
the Most High, his own recommendation ! 

The writer insists that the Jews were not accustomed to keep 
the Sabbath strictly, but spent a part of the day in feasting. The 
inference which he would draw from this fact, indicates a de- 
gree of ignorance of Jewish customs. The Jews were taught 
to consider the Sabbath as a joyful day. Sorrow on the Sabbath 
was an indication of great calamity. See Hos. ii. 11. Lam. ii. 6. 

1 Macc. i. 41. They not only did not deem it inconsistent with 
its sacredness to dance, sing, and play on instruments of music, 
but this manner of observing it was in accordance with the spirit 
of their religion. By consulting the passages referred to below,* 
it will be seen, however, that their songs, music, and dancing, on 
these occasions, were altogether of a religious nature. Further- 
more, if the writer meant to say, that the Jews did not enjoin a 
strict observance of the day, we refer him to a single passage. 
After Christ bad cured the blind man, they said, “ This man can- 
not be of God, because he keepeth not the Sabbath.” That a 


* Ex. xv. 20, 21. 32. vi. 7. 2Sam. vi. 14. Ps. Ixviii. 25—27. cxlix. 3. cl.4. See 
Jahn’s Archeology, Sect. 139. 
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man should make such representations of the custom of the Jews 
in regard to the Sabbath, and leave the reader to infer that he was 
at liberty to feast luxuriously on that day, without pointing out the 
difference between Jewish and modern festivals, or making one 
suggestion respecting the difference in the state of society amongst 
us and the Jews, is altogether unpardonable. And for a te vacher 
of Christianity, in a community such as ours, to throw out so 
unguarded a sentence as the following : “In the time of Christ, we 
find him bidden to a feast on the Sabbath day and accepting the 
invitation,” is, we think, highly criminal. We can already fancy 
that we see a fashionable infidel coming home from a dinner party 
on Sabbath afiernoon, and his excuse is, ‘Why, Dr. Channing 
says that Christ was invited to a dinner party on the Sabbat! 1, and 
accepted the invitation Thus irreligion will soon be recommend- 
ed on the authority of Dr. Channing, and from the example of 
Christ himself. 


We shonld have said nothing respecting the literary character 
of this writer, were it not for the determination which Unitarians 
in this country and in England seem to have formed, to exalt bim 
above the stars ; in doing which the 'y have set reason, justic e, truth 
and soberness at defiance. Encominms have been ttl d on 
him, which would have become the populace who deified Herod, 
rather than men professing to be in their senses. In one of the 
speeches at a late dinner of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, we find the following language : 

“Tn connection with our progress in America, I cannot avoid referring to that 
splendid writer and high-souled man, whose services to literature have been of 
the highest order, and whose career was marked by a series of pure and beau- 
tiful triumphs ; whether he unveiled the gentle, the generous, the judicious 


Fenelon to the stronger admiration and more correct estimate of mankind, or 
elevated vet higher our Milion, our own English poet,—him whose mind the 


mind of Channing most resembies'’— !! * 

We speak the feeling of our hearts when we say, that we have 
sincerely sympathized with Dr. C. for being made the subject of 
such extravagant praise and fulsome adulation. But then it has 
occurred to us, (and we ask the reader to consult his observation, 
and sve if it be not so,) that the character of the praise which 
a man receives is generally in accordance with the character 
of his mind. There is something in real genius that awes the be- 
holder : it forbids the out-breaking of flashy, conceited adulation, 
or the heaping together of extravagant epithets, which seem more 
like burlesque than sober truth. Now the character of the enco- 
miums which have been lavished upon this writer would lead to the 
suspicion that there is something wanting to ins pire the respect 
usually paid to great men. We record it for the verification of 
future time, that that there is no man, whose literary celebrity ts 


* The individual who exhibited this affecting instance of folly, was Dr. John Bow- 
ring. 
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now so great, who will be so soon forgotten. He is not a deep, 
original thinker; he wants the moral courage which always 
accompanies an original mind. Much of his talent lies in the 
easy flow of his sentences; and his writings, which are very 
discursive, are popular, at the present ime, because the present is 
a discursive age. We do not hesitate to say, that he has con- 
tributed but a very small share to the stock of human thoughts ; 
and that he will not bave extended the boundaries of knowledge, 
or be regarded hereafter in any other respect than as one who 
spread out his sentiments in pure language, and with pleasing tllus- 
trations. Still, there is the same indistinctness and want of point in 
his illustrations as in his reasoning. Most of his thoughts are very 
common, and are recommended by nothing but the chaste lan- 
guage 1 in which they are clothed; and when he falls upon a 
sentiment of remarkable quality, he is sure to dilute it to a very 
low proof. As a specimen of his style, mode of thinking, &c., we 
give the following from the article before us. 

“ We can easily illustrate, by examples, the inferiority of human associations. 
In Boston there are two Asylums for children, which deserve, we think, a high 
place among useful institutions. Not a little time is spent upon them. Hun- 
dreds conspire to carry them on, and we have anniversaries to collect crowds 
for their support. And what is the amount of good accomplished? Between 
one and two hundred children are provided for, a number worthy of all the care 
bestowed on these charities. But compare this number with all the children of 
this city, with the thousands who throng our streets and our schools. And how 
are these fed, clothed, educated? We hear of no subscriptions, no anniversaries 
for their benefit; yet how they flourish, compared with the subjects of 
Asylums! These are provided for by that unostentatious and unpraised 
society, which God has instituted, a family. That shelter, home, which nature 
rears, protects them, and it is an establishment worth infini itely more than all 


the institutions, great or small, which man has devised ’’—* Let us take another 
example, the Hospital in the same metropolis; a m ‘ble | institution, worthy of 
high praise. But where is it that the sick of our city are healed? Must you 


look for them in the Hospital? You may find there perhaps, and should rejoice 
to find there, fifty or sixty beds for the poor. The thousands who sicken and 
die among us, are to be found in their homes, watched over by the nursing care 
of mothers and siste rs, surrounded by that tenderness whic h grows up only at 
home.” 

As Coleridge would say, these are ‘‘ empty truisms, blown up 
into illustrious bubbles.” The reasoning here, we think, is a live 
weaker than that respecting the Sabbath. It is a precious speci- 
men of the non sequitur. ‘Those who have parents and homes, 
are in no need of asylums; therefore, those who have not parents 








and homes - Those who are blessed with mothers and 
sisters to watch over them in sickness, need no hospital ; there- 
fore, those who have no mothers and sisters . We f* him 


No injustice when we say that he has a great many thoughts of the 
same size and value. He picks up curious litle shells on “ the 
shore of the great ocean of truth,” which the pearl divers had 
trodden under foot. He never throws out generous ingots of 
thought, but penuriously spreads a penny-weight over a large 
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surface. We know of no writer of moderate reputation, who 
has so poor a stock of words at his command. In all his writings, 
you never meet with a particular word that makes you pause at 
the comprebensiveness of its meaning, or that shows you, by its 
peculiar adaptation to the place where it is set, that the writer 
had been down in the mines, and had chosen it out from a thou- 
sand. There is throughout the same copious and tiresome flow 
of common-place words; so that the reader often casts his eye 
down the page, and anticipates the sentiment, instead of waiting 
for the feeble and tardy succession of words to ae through his 
mind. We began to read the first article in the last Number of 
the Examiner, on National Literature ; but six pages of repetitious 
and dreamy trains of thought made us weary of the piece, and 
we laid it aside, not however, until the writer’s repeated request 
“not to be misundernood.* and the frequent recurrence of 
** gifted men,” and “ gifted minds,” left no doubt that the author 
was Dr. Channing. We should infer that there had been more 
of a feminine than of a manly influence exerted upon the mind 
of this writer. It seems as if he had associated more with 
females than with men, and that he wrote to suit their modes of 
thought. Yet we fear that we may be doing injustice to some of 
our female friends, who have been preserved from the enervating 
influence of the flimsy, ephemeral literature of the day. 
We cannot contemplate the career of Dr. Channing but with 
extreme pain. He was once a very serious minded man, a 
rofessed believer in what we deem the religion of the Bible. 
But of this faith he has made shipwreck, and has been among the 
first to let in that flood of infidelity which, under a fashionable 
name, has swept over the altars of New England. We are taught 
by the article which we have now considered, that his designs are 
not yet fully accomplished, but that, having done all in his power 
to overthrow the faith of the Pilgrims, he is working at the foun- 
dation of an institution which they enjoined upon their children to 
defend. When licentiousness has reached its height in our land, 
and a jubilee is proclaimed to those in the upper classes of society 
who have hitherto been withheld by public opinion from an open 
renunciation of the Sabbath, Dr. Channing will be referred to as 
the “ gifted mind,” who, with commendable caution, first unloosed 
the yoke of a superstitious observance. But there is already a 
blot upon his name which will cleave to it till time shall be no 
more. The “central gallows”! We look far down into the 
period of coming glory to the church, and see a preacher, on some 
great occasion, recounting to the people the enmity and opposition 
of men to Christ. He tells them, ‘ There was once a man, who 
boasted that with one hand he would overthrow his religion ; 
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another who manifested his hatred to that religion by libels on its 
sacred character; and another, who once was heard to preach 
Jesus and him crucified, was lefi, at last, to reproach his cross as 
“a central gallows,” and an ignominious scaffold. Oh, if it be 
true,’ he will say, ‘that that cross bore an atoning sacrifice, and 
God manifest in the flesh was there reconciling the world unto 
himself, and it was then, and is now, and shall be to all eternity, 
the theme of wonder and praise to angels and principalities and 
powers, what a remembrance will wait through everlasting ages on 
his name who pointed at it as a scaffold, and poured upon it his 
scorn.’—May it appear in the judgement that he fled at last to that 
cross as his only hope, and that he did not go into eternity till the 
blood shed for the remission of sins was applied to his soul, and 
his peace was made with God through the atonement of his Son! 


Tue Nortu AMERICAN Review ror Jan. 1830. ARrTICLE III. 


Oppression has drenched the annals of our race in tears and 
blood. Communities have in general respected the rights of each 
other, no further than they have been compelled by fear or inter- 
est. The might of the strongest has been the title of sovereignty, 
and the limit of power the boundary of dominion. 

While we make these remarks, we would not forget that, during 
the last fifty years, the spirit of the Gospel has been exerting a 
redeeming influence upon the public sentiment of Christendom. 
Hence it is that so much has been accomplished for the abolition 
of the slave trade, aud even of slavery itself. Hence the “ poetry 
of war” has lost much of its enchantment, and the civic wreath has 
begun to rival the laurels of the hero. Hence the desolating march 
of imperial ambition, like that of Napoleon ; foreign interferences, 
like those of France and Austria, ia suppressing the revolutions in 
Spain and Naples; and wanton partitions of defenceless territory, like 
those which have dismembered the land of the ill-fated Kosciusko ; 
have been regarded by so many thousands in Christendom with in- 
dignation and abhorrence. Hence, we add, the practical Operation 
of the policy of Great Britain in regard to the people of Hindostan, 
has been so often and so severely condemned ; and hence also it 
is, that we ourselves, the Christians of the United States, have 
been so often the theme of reproach and invective, in consequence 
of our treatment of the Aborigines of our country. 

Of the causes of the rapid disappearance of these sons of the 
forest, we cannot now speak with particularity. Thousands have 
perished by the sword of the whites, and thousands more by their 
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own tomahawks, in their desperate wars with each other. But 
while the sword and the tomahawk have slain their thousands, the 
‘red dragon’ of intemperance has slain bis ten thousands. 

For the general course of measures relative to the Indians, pre- 
vious to the revolution, the kings and cabinets of Great Britain are 
chiefly responsible. Sirce that period, our governments have pro- 
fessed to consult the best good of the tribes within our borders, 
and no inconsiderable effort has been made by some of our chief 
magistrates, to induce them to adopt the arts and usages of civili- 
zation. But our extensive purchases of their lands have had a most 
disastrous influence upon their character and condition. ‘ When 
the white man puts down his foot, he never takes it up again. It 
grows fast and spreads wide.” After relinquis shing the best por- 
tions of their hunting-grounds, many wens s have been compelled 
to retire into some new wilderness, or to change at once all their 
modes of life, and attempt to derive ieoalah nee from the cultivation 
of a pittance of their original territory. ‘Those who have emigrat- 
ed, have usually been despised by the tribes in their neighbor- 
hood, and have been obliged to submit to intolerable privation and 
insolt. Of those who have endeavored to till the ground, the 
most have utterly failed of success, from want of a suitable pre- 
paratory discipline. 

By the sale of their lands, they have also been brought into 
more immediate contact with the unprincipled portion of the 
whites. ‘Their morals have thus been most dreadfully corrupted. 
The presents and annuities, which, have been distributed so freely 
among them, by the U. S. Agents, have allured into their midst a 
swarm of traders, more rapacious than the locusts of Egypt. We 
allude now more especially to the Northern and North Western 
tribes. In addition to the traders with their sponging extortion, 
there have been the white hunters who, by the payment of a small 
premium, have been enabled to bear away immense stores of pelt- 
ry. When the Indian, therefore, has looked around him, and sur- 
veyed the cheerless wretchedness of his condition, is it strange that 
he should so often resort to the inebriating poison, to relieve the 
anguish of a wounded and mangled heart?) ‘The demoralizing and 
debasing effects of the use of ardent spirits among some of the In- 
dian tribes, it is impossible to exaggerate. A single ancedote, for 
which we are indebted to the N. A. Review, speaks volumes on 
this point. “ Father,” said an aged Potawatomie Chief, after hav- 
ing been urged to remain sober, and make a good bargain for his 
people, “ Father, we care not forthe money, nor the land, nor the 
goods. We want the whiskey. Give us the whiskey. Give us 
the whiskey.” 

We entertain no doubt, that a vast amount of the degeneracy 
and destruction of the sons of the forest has been occasiuoned by 
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the surrender of their most valuable domains to their white neigh- 
bors. Of this melancholy fact, our present Chief Magistrate seems 
to be fully aware. “ It has long been the policy of government,” 
says his late Message to Congress, “ to introduce among them the 
arts of civilization, in the hope of gradually reclaiming them from 
a wandering life. This policy, however, has been coupled with 
another wholly incompatible with its success. Professing a desire 
to civilize and settle them, we have at the same time lost no op- 
portunity to purchase their lands and thrust them further into the 
wilderness. Thus, though lavish in its expenditures upon the sub- 
ject, Government has constantly defeated its own policy.” Little 
should we have anticipated such sentiments, as a preamble to the 
annunciation of a plan to remove all the Indians of the South, to 
the boundless and barren prairies beyond the Mississippi! To 
compel the Indians to emigrate from their accustomed abodes, or 
to obtain subsistence by agricultural industry, without previous ed- 
ucation, is a measure which has no countenance from the dictates 
of philanthropy, or the precepts of religion. ‘They must be gradu- 
ally propitiated by the influence of salutary example ; not driven 
by the stern mandates of inexorable necessity. ‘This fact is ex- 
emplified in the great success which has attended the labors of 
“ education families ;’—that is, families, in which are to be found 
mechanics and agriculturists, as well as literary and religious 
teachers. 

So eminently successful have been the experiments of these 
“ families,” established among the Indians residing in the Southern 
States, that not a few of our wisest citizens have been greatly ani- 
mated by the prospect. ‘They have cherished a strong hope, 
that the period was at hand, when a part atleast of the debt which 
Americans owe to this much abused people, would be honorably 
cancelled. But a portentous storm has of late been gathering ; 
and unless God avert the omen, the bolts of desolation seem to be 
inevitable. A crisis now exists, which demands the most serious 
attention of every patriot and Christian in America. 

Within the chartered limits of North Carolina, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Mississippi, are four tribes of Indians—the 
Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Creeks—consisting of at 
least 60,000 souls. Of these tribes, the Cherokees have made by far 
the greatest advances in civilization and Christianity. According 
to a letter of one of their chiefs, it appears, that they began to in- 
troduce among them some of the simpler arts of manufacture, 
previous to the close of the last century. A Moravian school was 
established among them in 1801. This has been instrumental of 
much good to the natives. Various causes have since operated to 
encourage the philanthropic and pious of different Christian de- 
nominations, to establish ‘ education families’ in different parts of 
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the Cherokee country. A decided change has been produced in 
the condition and character of the inhabitants. ‘ Most families,” 
if we may credit the statement of Charles R. Hicks—a very in- 
telligent and virtuous chief—* most families cultivate from ten, 
twenty, thirty, to forty acres of land, without the assistance of 
black people.” This statement, which was made more than 
twelve years since, is confirmed by some statistics published in 
the Missionary Herald, relative to the progress of the Cherokees 
in civilization. By an enumeration in 1826, it was found, that 
they possessed 2,943 ploughs, 172 waggons, 2,500 sheep, 7,600 
horses, 22,000 cattle, and 46,000 swine. When we remember, 
that the population cannot be estimated higher than 15,000 souls, 
we must be satisfied that a people, thus furnished, are not neces- 
sitated to scour the forests, in order to procure “ game for sub- 
sistence,” or “ peltry for sale.” 

To show how generally the useful arts have been introduced 
among them, we would mention, that at the time of the above enu- 
meration, they had 8 cotton machines, 762 looms, 2,488 spinning 
wheels, 10 saw-mills, 31 grist-mills, and 62 blacksmiths’ shops. 
Should an enumeration be made at the present time, the result 
would show a very considerable increase in all these particulars. 

Suffice it to say, that so great has been the change in the feel- 
ings and habits of the Cherokees, during the last thiriy years, and 
more especially during the last twelve years, that they have been 
prepared for an entire revolution in their mode of government. 
Agreeably to the suggestion and advice of President Jefferson, 
they have, at length, with great unanimity, adopted a fori of gov- 
ernment, which, in its essential features, corresponds with our own. 
A printing press has been established, and a newspaper, edited by 
an intelligent native, who was educated in Connecticut, has now 
nearly reached the close of its second volume. The matter of 
this paper is published partly in English, and partly in Cherokee. 
Although it is not seven years, since the language was reduced to 
writing, by the wonderful invention of their syll ibic alphabet, and 
not two years since it was printed, yet so rapid has been the pro- 
gress of general education, that it is now read by a majority of the 
people. Very many not only read, but write the English lan- 
guage. For years past, native Cherokees, without any assistance, 
have transacted public business by written documents; and in a 
style of correctness and propriety, which might well shame some 
officers of the United States who have addressed communications 
tothem. ‘(he President or principal Chief discharges the duties 
of his office, in a manner which would not disgrace a governor of 
one of our own states. 

In addition to all this, we should do violence to our own feel- 
ings were we to fail of noticing, that several churches have been 
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gathered among this interesting people. Hundreds regularly as. 
semble on the Sabbath, to listen to the ministers of God. And 
among those who participate in the celebration of the sacraments, 
are some of the most intelligent and influential citizens. 

So notorious are these and similar facts, that we were utterly 
confounded, when we saw it stated by a writer in the last number 
of the North American Review, that he “ doubts, whether there 
is on the face of the globe a more wretched race than the Chero- 
kees.” “The great body of the people are in a state of helpless 
and hopeless poverty. With the same mmprovidence and habitual 
indolence, which mark the northern Indians, they have less game 
for subsistence and less peltry for sale !’—But our confusion van- 
ishes, when we consider the premises from which he drew his 
conclusions. 

“ Our personal intercourse with them, (the Indians) has been confined 
almost to the tribes in the Northwestern regions of the United States,to the 
Iroquois, the Wyandots, etc. Our general facts and deductions will be princi- 
pally founded upon what we have seen and heard amony these tribes. With 
the Southern Indians, the Creeks, Cherckees, Choctaws, and Chickasaws, w2 
have not had the same opportunities of personal communication and olserva- 
tion. Of the Creeks and Cherokees, however, we have some knowledge ; and 
so far as our personal intercourse with them has extended, they presented to us 
the same external appearance, and the same general traits of character, which 
elsewhere mark the race of red men.” 

“ We have made the inquiry respecting the permanent advantage which any 
of these tribes have derived from attempts to civilize them, with a full knowl- 
edge of the favorable reports that have been circulated concerning the Chero- 
kees. Limited as our integcourse with those Indians has been, we must neces- 
sarily draw our conclusions respecting thetn from facts which have been stated 
to us, and from the general resemblance they bear to the other cognate branches 
of the great aboriginal stock. Jt is due to truth, that this admission should be 
made.” pp. 70, 71. 


We entirely coincide with the writer in the last remark. After 
what we have said respecting the Cherokees, we might leave his 
statements without further notice. But we would just request 
the readers of his article, to bear in mind, that his “ general facts 
and deductions,” throughout sixty pages, concerning the Chero- 
kees and the other Southern tribes, are not “ founded upon what 
he has seen and heard among ” those tribes, but “ are principally 
founded upon what he has seen and heard among the tribes in the 
Northwestern regions of the United States.” These last, from 
causes which might be easily specified, are probably more debased 
and miserable, than any tribes in our whole territory. We make 
this remark on the authority of one, who has had as much oppor- 
tunity of observation, in regard to their character and condition, 
as has fallen to the lot of this Reviewer. 

Of the Creeks and Cherokees, the Reviewer has “ some 
knowledge.” To use a homely phrase, he “ bas none to speak 
of,” or we should certainly have been more fully informed of 
the fact. So far then as he wrote from observation, his sweep- 
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ing statements and opinions, relative to the tribes of the South, 
especially the Cherokees, are entitled to no more respect, than 
any considerate man would award to those of a traveller, who 
should have the effrontery to give a general descr ption of the 
people of Middlesex county, from a partial acquaintance with a 
few of the inhabitants of that county, and from an intimate knowl- 
edge of the backwoodsmen in the distant West. 

The other source of his information, if we may judge from his 
own admission, is mere hearsay. What “ tacts have been stated” 
to him, or by whom stated, he does not choose to specify. We 
would take the liberty to ask, also, whether the time has come, 
for “ the inquiry respecting the permanent advantage which 
any of the (Southern) tribes have derived from the attempts to 
civilize them?” It seems to us, that the inquiry would be more 
pertinent a generation hence. Meanwhile we would recal to the 
mind of the Reviewer a passage which he may possibly have for- 
gotten, while quaking at the sight of the “ finger of reform.” 

“ The missionary establishments for the education of Indian youth, founded 
and supported by voluntary contributions, and aided by an annual appropriation 


from the national treasury, a/most effer an atonement fur the past, AND CER- 
TAINLY STRONG ENCOURAGEMENT FoR THE FUTURE.” .V. 4. R. April 1827. 


What new facts the reviewer has obtained, within the short 
period which has elapsed since he expressed so much approbation 
of “the attempts to civilize the Indians,” we are at a loss to 
conjecture. We are sure, however, that those who have had the 
most personal intercourse with the Southern tribes, and who have 
been the most familiar with “the attempts to civilize” them, 
have been unanimous in exciting the sanguine expectations of the 
philanthropist and Christian, Every month has furnished stronger 
and still stronger “ encouragement for the future.” I, therefore, 
any reliance is to be placed upon the testimony of numerous 
eye-witnesses, whose veracity is unimpeachable; if any reliance 
is to be placed upon the statements of many of our most respec- 
table religious and literary journals, relative to the condition and 
character of the Cherokees ; the article in the last N. A. Review, 
upon the * Removal of the Indians,” so far as it relates to the 
Cherokees particularly, is nothing less than a series of unblushing 
and unpardonable misrepresentations. And little did we anticipate 
that a writer, who bad so distinguished himself by his exposures 
of the falsehoods and calumnies of the London Quarterly, would 
be found assailing the character of an unfortunate race, with the 
very weapons which have so often been employed by remorseless 
hirelings for the destruction of our own national honor. 

While the Cherokees have been rapidly advancing in the career 
of civilization, their progress seems to have been watched with a 
jealous eye by the people of Georgia. We would here premise, 
that when we speak of the people of Georgia, we mean the 
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representatives, senators, and governors of Georgia—the men who 
have been chosen to act in the legislative and executive depart- 
ments of the State. 

The United States, in a compact with Georgia, in 1802, had 
promised to extinguish the Indian title to lands within ber chartered 
limits, as soon as it could be done * peaceably and upon reasonable 
terms.” The general government was not bound to put Georgia 
in possession of these lands, unless the Indiuns should be willing 
to sell’ them at a fair price. If the Indians should never be 
willing, then the United Staies could never be chargeable with 
delinquency in the fulfilment of that part of the compact which 
relates to the extinguishment of the Indian tile. The purchase 
of the lands for the benefit of Georgia depended upon a con- 
tingency—the willingness of the Indians to sell. 

After having disposed of some millions of acres, the Cherokees 
at length resolved to have no further negociation on the subject of 
the cession of territory, being determined to dwell among the 
sepulchres, and to transmit to their posterity the inheritance of 
their fathers. ‘The people of Georgia, finding all the efforts of 
the national executive to be fruitless, and all their own clamors 
and denunciations abortive, in respect to the extinguishment of the 
Indian title, openly declared by their senate in 1827, “ That the 
State might properly take possession of the Cherokee country by 
force, and that it was owing to her moderation and forbearance 
that she did not thus take possession.” Previous to this declara- 
tion, a joint committee of the Legislature had made a report, in 
which they say, that the European nations asserted successfully 
the right of occupying such parts * of America as each discov- 
ered, and thereby they established their supreme command over 
it.” gain : 

. + Ss‘ . 

“Tt may be contended with much plausibility, that there is, in these claims, 
more of force, than of justice ; but they are claims which have been recognized 
and admitted by the whole civilized world ; and it is unquestionably true that, 
under such circumstances, force becomes right.” 

“ Before Georgia became a party to the articles of agreement and cession, 
[the compact of 1802,] she could rightfully have possessed herself of those 
lands, vither by negociation with the Indians, or by force; and she had deter- 
mined, in one of the two ways, to do so: but by this contract she made it the 
duty of the United States to sustain the expense of obtaining for her the 
possession, provided it could be done upon reasonable terms, and by negocia- 
tion ; but in case it should be necessary to resort to force, this contract with 
the United States makes no provision: the consequence is, that Georgia is left 
untrammeled, and at full liberty to prosecute her rights in that point of view, 
according to her own discretion, and as though no such contract had been 


made.” 

This is logic with a vengeance. After the avowal of such 
abominable principles, it is not astonishing that, since that time, 
the Legislature have voted to annul all the ordinances of the 
Cherokee government; to extend the laws of Georgia over all 
the Indians within her chartered limits ; and to take possession of 
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a large part of the territory claimed by the citizens of the Che- 
rokee nation. June 1, 1830, is the time assigned for the annihi- 
ation of the political existence of the Cherokees ! 

From the decisions of Georgia, the Cherokees have appealed 
to the Executive of the United States. And how has their 
appeal been answered? The President will protect them in the 
occupation of their lands, but not in the maintenance of an inde- 
pendent government. And in the occupation of what lands will 
he protect them? Such “as they have improved by their 
industry.” ‘“ For,” says his late message, “ it seems visionary to 
suppose, that claims can be allowed on tracts of country on 
which they have neither dwelt nor made improvements, merely 
because they have seen them from the mountain, or passed them 
in the chase.” 

The decision of the Executive has filled the Cherokees with 
consternation. ‘Their appeal is now made to the people and 
Congress of the United States. Shall this appeal be made in 
vain? God forbid. 

The Cherokees claim the rights of a sovereign people. The 
country they inhabit, is an inheritance, which was bequeathed to 
them by their ancestors. ‘Their title to the soil and jurisdiction, 
is that of immemorial occupancy and independence. Their sove- 
reignty has never been alienated or forfeited. On the broad prin- 
ciples of natural justice, therefore, the Cherokees can appeal to 
the world, from the usurpation which is now meditated by the 
State of Georgia. 

But the Cherokees have other claims to the distinetion of an 
independent community. They were always considered such, 
from the settlement of the country to the time of the Revolution ; and 
since that period, not less than sixTeEEN TREATIES have been made 
with them, in all which there is not the most distant intimation, 
that they are not lurds as well as possessors of their soil. ‘These 
treaties were made and ratified by some of our most distinguished 
citizens and public officers. The cabinets of Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, were all more or less concerned 
in negotiating with the Cherokees, relative to the sale of lands— 
the construction of roads—the apprehension of criminals—and to 
various other subjects of international welfare. ‘They have had 
their own statutes, their own magistrates, and their own usages. 
Hence they are in the treaties properly called the ‘ Cherokee na- 
tion,” and “ citizens of the Cherokee nation.” And hence all 
our intercourse with them has been precisely that of one inde- 
pendent sovereignty with another. 

In consideration of the cession of a large part of their territory 
to the United States, what remained was “* SOLEMNLY GUAKAN- 
TIED To THEM FOREVER.” As an independent people, they 
were taken under the patronage of the General Government, and 
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their condition, for nearly half a century, has been thatof a de- 
pendent ally. The United States have sustained towards them 
the relation of a guardian. And the only restrictions, ‘upon their 
sovereignty, are those which they themselves have recognized in 
amicable treaties. ‘They relate to the sale of lands, and the regu- 
lation of trade. ‘The Cherokees agree not to hold a treaty with 
any power except the Uuited States. Of course, the U. 8. must 
be the exclusive purchasers of Indian lands. 

All these points have been most ably substantiated by a writer 
under the appropriate signature of William Penn. His arguments 
are irrefragable. There is no possibility of evading their conclu- 
siveness.—If the Cherokees have not a perfect title to their soil, 
and to the jurisdiction of their soil, then we should despair of es- 
tablishing the title’of any people on earth to soil and jurisdiction. 
If they voluntarily cede their lands,—or if they melt away from 
the earth,—or if, in consequence of wanton and murderous war, 
a conquest of their territory becomes necessary,—then their title 
is legitimately extinguished. But if, while they can live as_ they 
have lived, they are deprived of their lands by the intrusion of 
white settlers, or if their laws and government are nullified and 
annihilated by the acts of a single State, or of the United States ; 
—such proceedings can be vindicated by those only, who are pre- 
pared to subscribe to the doctrines of tyrants, and burn incense 
to the monsters of despotism. 

In a case like the present—where, aside from the considerations 
of humanity, generosity, and national honor—the demands of jus- 
tice are reiterated in tones of thunder,—it is truly humiliating to 
be obliged to notice objections. Objections, however, there are, 
—objections which have been presented to the public, with all the 
customary insignia of truth and authority. 

The writer in the North American Review, obviously aware of 
the inevitable inference of all honest argumentation on principles 
of natural justice, has plainly asserted, that 

“ We have long since passed the period of abstract rights. Political ques- 


tions are complicated in their relations, involving considerations of expediency 
and authority, as well as of naturai justice.” N.A.R. p. 112. 


If words have any obvious meaning, this language, plausible as 
it appears, contains a mest execrable sentiment! If the rights of 
men are to be determined by “ considerations of expediency and 
authority,” as well as of natural justice, and this determination is 
to be made by those who have the physical strength to secure 
whatever their avarice and ambition may demand, what, we ask, 
are to become of our boasted principles of republicanism ? 

Did our venerated fathers, in the war of independence, think 
that they “had passed the period of abstract rights?” Did they 
receive without question the decisions of Lord Mansfield and Lord 
North, relative to colonial dependence and obligation? The war 
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of °76 was emphatically a war of principles against acts of usur- 
pation. It was the struggle, the desperate and successful struggle, 
of natural justice, against the tyranny of expediency and authority. 
Our fathers fought, | not for what they had suffered, but for what 
they feared. In the strong metapbor of Edmund Burke, “ they 
snuffed the approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze.” What 
would they have answered, if the British Government had told 
them, that they had long since passed the period of abstract 
rights, and therefore, must submit to the laws of expediency and 
authority, as well as of natural justice ? This would have been 
their answer : “ We hold these truths to be self-evident ; that all 
men are born free and equal ; that their Creator has endowed 
them with certain unalienable rights; that among these rights are 
life, LuBeRTyY, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

What if the Holy Alliance should issue a proclamation to the 
people of the United States, declaring our republic an intolerable 
nuisance to monarchy—“rei inter Deos hominesque pulcherrime?” 
How would such a proclamation be received? And suppose 
their European majesties should send a half million of soldiers to 
reduce us to submission? Who among us would acquiesce in 
the will of the strongest, on the ground that “ political questions, 
involve considerations of expediency and authority, as well as of 
natural justice °” 

We had thought it was our high privilege to fall upon times, 
when the transactions of governments are to be tried by the crite- 
rion of abstract rights—by those principles of justice which God 
and nature have written in characters of light upon every leaf of 
the great charter of human liberty. We had thought it was the 
grand distinction—the peculiar glory of our age, that force was no 
longer to be considered right. And never, until the commence- 
ment of the outrageous warfare which has been waged upon the 
weak and defenceless Indians of the South, did we suppose it pos- 
sible, that an American citizen would be so recreant to liberty, as to 
vindicate a line of conduct, which in a Napoleon, or a Tamerlane, 
or an Aitila, is held up to everlasting abhorrence and execration. 
The descendants of those, who, for a paltry tea-tax, hazarded 
everything in a war “at fearful odds,” are the last on earth, who 
should lord it over their fellow men. ‘ The American people 
say, that they love liberty. They talk much about it. They boast 
of their own liberty. Why will they take it from the red men?” 
Who can answer the noble chief? 

We marvel not, however, that those who deny the Indian title 
of jurisdiction, shrink from the abstract prince ples of justice, and 
attempt to stigmatize those, who defend the claim of the Indians 
by arguments founded upon such principles—as ‘ speculative pol- 
iticans,” ‘ bewildering themselves in metaphysical subtleties.” 
These * metaphysical subtleties” are the plain, common-sense 
maxims, for which our fathers gave their treasure and their blood. 
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They are the earliest and the latest lessons in our schools of patri- 
otism. ‘The opposers of the Indian tide know full well that they 
cannot stand in the blaze of celestial truth; and that they dare 
not meet the withering frown of insulted justice. 

It is possible that some may yet contend for the sovereignty of 
the United States over the Indian lands, by virtue of the charters 
which were given to the colonists.—But there is a previous 
question to be settled. Whence did the monarchs of England 
derive the power to give such charters? Have inhabitants of 
newly discovered countries no rights? Are they to be treated 
like wild animals? to be killed or spared at pleasure? to be 
molested or unmolested in their habitations, as may be agreeable 
to the sovereign will of the strongest? Who gave the king of 
England authority, by a dash of his pen, to extinguish the Indian 
title of sovereignty? The kings of Europe and the Pope of 
Rome had no more title to ands in America than they had to 
lands in the moon. The charter by which the Aborigines held 
this country was of higher authority than that of the European 
colonists. It came not from a mere show of mortality, glittering 
with the stars of regal magnificence, but from the King of kings, 
the Lord of lords. It came not from the prince of the “ sea-girt 
isle,” but from the eternal Sovereign of the universe. 

Vattel, and others who have written upon natural law, have 
indeed maintained that a savage, migratory people have no right 
to possess a large territory, to the exclusion of civilized men. 
Now, although we believe this doctrine originated in the brains of 
philosophers, who were ready to indite a song of adulation to some 
pageant of royalty, or were anxious to furnish some plausible 
pretext for the usurpations by which European governments had 
deprived many of the natives of this continent of their dearest 
rights, we are willing to concede, that civilization may have a 
superior claim to barbarism in respect to territory. But conceding 
that the Aborigines had no right to exclude European colonists 
from these shores, does it follow that they had no title to a part of 
the country? If they had not an unquestioned title to the awhole, 
had they no title to any?—We sincerely hope the North 
American Reviewer will consider this question, before he attempts 
to impose upon the community another elaborate sophism, in the 
disguise of an argument from natural law. 

When our ancestors came and settled around the Indians, or in 
the midst of them, they did not say to the noble sons of the 
forest, ‘You have no right to this country—we are the lords of 
the soil, but we will allow you to reside here for the present.’ 
No. Their language was, ‘' The land is yours—you have more 
than you need—we can all live here in peace and comfort—sell 
us a part, and we will pay you your price.’ This was the uniform 
language of the settlers. They treated the Indian tribes as 
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independent nations, and always negotiated with them as inde- 
ees nations. They had charters or patents from Great 

ritain ; but these they never employed in their intercourse with 
the natives. The charters and patents of the colonists did not in 
the least affect their relations to the Indians, but the relations of 
themselves to other colonists from Great Briain, and from the 
continent of Europe. 

How different the language and conduct of some of their 
descendants! Could the Indians of 1630 have anticipated the 
situation of their posterity in 1830, not a white man would have 
been suffered to breathe, from the Gulf of Saint Lawrence to the 
‘Gulf of Mexico. Had eur ancestors whispered a remote allusion 
to such doctrines as now come forth from our National Executive, 
and find a vindication in one of the first literary journals of the 
United States, that whisper would soon have been silenced 
forever by the monitory notes of the war-whoop, and the deadly 
blows of the tomahawk. Had the Creeks and the Cherokees of 
1733 been endowed with a spirit of prophecy, Oglethorpe and 
his companions would never have been received to the bosom of 
their hospitality. Little did they imagine, when they resigned to 
the founder of the State of Georgia, by amicable treaty, a “portion 
of their lands, that they were affixing the seal to the political 
death-warrant of their own children. Much less than a century 
since, the Cherokees could have swept from the earth the 
ancestors of the very men who are now plotting their expa- 
triation—their banishment from their hunting-grounds and their 
cultivated fields—from the homes, the council-fires, and the 
sepulchres of their fathers. They had the power, but they used 
it not. They received the settlers with open arms; for they had 
never read the story of the reptile, who repaid his benefactor by 
stinging him to the vitals. 

It has been said that the Indian title has been considered a title 
of occupancy, not of sovereignty ; and some decisions of courts 
have been cited in proof of this assertion. Admit the doctrine— 
what then? The slave-trade, with all its abominations, was once 
sanctioned by law. Now, it is prracy. Courts of justice have 
no power to legislate. Their office is to interpret and apply the 
statutes enacted by the proper authorities. And if the parliament 
of Great Britain, previous to our independence, or the American 
Congress, since that period, had passed a law annihilating the 
Indian title of sovereignty, it would still remain a most important 
question, or rather, it could hardly be a question, whether the act 
was not a direct infringement of that constitution which Heaven 
gave to all the nations of the earth. It is in vain to plead the 
right of discovery, the superiority of civilization over barbarism, 
and the policy of European nations in regard to the original 
inhabitants of the new world. It is worse than in vain to adduce 
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the cardinal maxim of despots, that “‘ force becomes right.” Five 
years since, we should have said without hesitation, that the 
American who recognized this maxim, in any sense, might properly 
be considered as a candidate for acell among the lunatics in a 
hospital. 

But what is the simple truth in regard to this matter of 
occupancy ?>—Provision has been made by the General Govern- 
ment, in regard to the possession and jurisdiction of the Indian 
reservations, within the chartered limits of the States—in the 
event of a legitimate extinguishment of the Indian title. Hence 
the States have a sort of reversionary interest in these lands, so 
far as jurisdiction is concerned; and, in the case of Georgia, the 
reversionary interest embraces the property of the soil, in conse- 
quence of the compact of 1802. But the Indians have never 
been under the least obligation to relinquish their title. Unless, 
therefore, they make a voluntary relinquishment, those who hold 
this reversionary interest—this misnamed seizin in fee—have no 
right to advance any claim upon the soil or the jurisdiction of the 
Indian territory, until time shall be no more. Still, as many have 
anticipated the ultimate extinguishment of the Indian title, con- 
tracts have sometimes been made, and cases have occurred, 
involving questions which have been submitted to courts of justice. 
Our limits will not allow us to go into detail upon this point. 
Whoever wishes to see what has been decided by courts relative 
to the civil position of the Indians, will obtain abundant satisfaction 
by referring to the Appendix to the articles of * William Penn.” 
The decisions of Chief Justice Marshall and Chancellor Kent are 
entirely at war with every pretension of right on the part of the 
United States, or of an individual State, to take forcible possession 
of any portion of the Indian territory, or to exercise jurisdiction 
over the inhabitants. Chancellor Kent’s decision in the case of 
Goodell vs. Jackson, may be safely recommended to all whose 
minds may have been misled by the sophistries of the North 
American Reviewer. And we must be allowed to request the 
reviewer himself to be candid enough, when he writes again, to 
inform his readers that the New York decision, to which he refers 
with so much complacency, was, as he probably knows, overruled 
by the illustrious author of the “Commentaries upon American 
Law.” According to this distinguished jurist, the Indians of New 
York have always been separate communities, independent of the 
jurisdiction of the State and of the National Executive. All that 
he has said of the title of the Six Nations to their soil and 
sovereignty, nay, much more, can be urged in favor of the validity 
of the title of the Cherokees and other tribes of the South. 

To contend that the Cherokees have a title to soil, but not to 
jurisdiction, is an outrage upon common sense. Soil and juris- 
diction are inseparably allied. This we hold to be a fundamental 
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article in the law of nations. And we know not why the Indians 
should be treated as an “ anomaly,” when this article is to be 
applied. But waiving this consideration entirely, the whole dis- 
cussion relative to the title of the Cherokees to the exclusive 
occupancy of their soil, and the independent administration of 
their: governinent, may be brought into a narrow space. The 
tenure of occupancy is unlimited—it is rorever. It is so recog- 
nized and so guarantied by treaties. These same treaties have 
also recognized the Cherokees as a distinct sovereign people, and 
pledged the good faith of the United States as a security against 
all encroachment upon their rights. If the treaties do not contain 
such a recognition, and such a pledge, then they are all a mockery. 
Now, as the constitution of the United States declares treaties to 
ve the supreme law of the land, and requires the judges of every 
State to be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws 
of that State to the contrary notwithstanding, it plainly follows, 
that no legislature, and no judiciary, have authority to make 
enactments and pronounce decisions, which contravene the stipu- 
lations of treaties regularly made and regularly ratified. All 
opinions of judges and counsellors, therefore, so far as they affect 
the rights of the Indians, must be considered correct or incorrect, 
according to their agreement or disagreement with TREATIES— 
THE SUPREME LAW OF THE LAND. And if it could be proved 
conclusively, that other States had legislated for the Indians, as 
their subjects, the Cherokees could still appeal from the legislation 
of Georgia, to the tribunal of natural justice, and to the solemn 
obligations of that s*pReme Law, to which Georgia, as a member 
of the Union, has pledged obedience. 

It appears from the President’s message, and from a communi- 
cation of the Secretary of War, that the Cherokees have given 
special umbrage to the Executive, in consequence of an alleged 
encroachment upon the constitution of the United States. They 
are said to have established an independent government within the 
limits of a sovereign State—an imperium in imperio—thus in- 
fringing upon that article, which provides that no new State shall 
be formed within another State. The Cherokee government, 
therefore, must be abolished.—None but a bad cause would ever 
have resorted to such a pitiful sophism. Have not the Cherokees 
always had an independent government? If not, who have 
governed them? Have the people of Georgia, or the people of 
the United States? Surely not. They have been governed by 
their own laws and their own chiefs. Within a few years, they 
have changed the form of their government; but to pretend that 
they have now been establishing a government in Georgia—an 
imperium in imperio—when they have merely changed the form 
of a government which they have had and exercised from time 
immemorial, is preposterous, 
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But in regard to this imperium tn imperio—this Gorgon which 
has of late so marvellously troubled the imaginations of some of 
our public men, what evils has it hitherto occasioned? For more 
than forty years, the Cherokees have been at peace with the 
United States, and are likely to remain so from age to age, unless 
they are wantonly molested. And if great and distressing evils 
existed in consequence of their situation in the midst of the 
whites, who should remove? ‘The Georgians, or the Cherokees? 
The Georgians settled around them, not they in the midst of the 
Georgians. Hence the Indians are the last that should suffer. 
There is, however, not the least necessity of collision from the 
geographical positions of the two parties. ‘The Cherokees have 
land enough for their accommodation, as an independent, flourish- 
ing community ; although they possess but a miserable pittance in 
comparison with the territory of Georgia. And if the Georgians 
wish for more land, let them find it beyond the Mississippi. 

What possible danger is to be apprehended fiom the Chero- 
kees, living, as they do, remote from the dense settlements of the 
whites? And what would be gained, in respect to the imperium 
in tmperio, if they should remove to the west? Will they not 
again be surrounded by a white population, and again frighten the 
Executive by this terrible Gorgon? 

If we may judge from opinions which have been expressed, 
many seem to overlook entirely the question of right, in respect 
to the title of the Indian lands, and are willing that measures 
should be employed to affect a removal of the inhabitants, because 
they think such removal would be a benefit to the Indians them- 
selves. We do wish that all who think thus, would reflect upon a 
late declaration of a Senator of Missouri: “I hold it to be a 
sound moral principle, that it is not right to inquire into the 
expediency of doing wrong.” ‘The Indians have in their own 
hands the decision of the question, whether they will, or will not 
remove. We may think a removal would promote their peace 
and prosperity. If so, we may advise them to emigrate. But 
all compulsion, whether it be by military operations or by op- 
pression and intolerable legislative enactments, is unwarrantable 
and atrocious. 

It is sufficient for us, that the Indians are opposed to a removal. 
We are aware, that Col. McKenney, as quoted in the N. A. Re- 
view, asserts the contrary ; and we have no doubt, that much false 
information on this point has been communicated to the Executive. 
The editor of the Cherokee Phenix has given Col. McKenney 
such a reply to his statements, as we presume he will not very soon 
forget. The plain truth is, that for many years, U. S. Agents 
have been laboring to persuade the Cherokees to remove. Argument 
and intreaty—figures of speech and figures of arithmetic-—pathos 
of emotion and pathos of gold——have been most liberally and earn- 
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estly employed ; and yet the Cherokees are immoveable. How 
then can the officers of our government any longer be deceived ? 
Why will they not take the testimony of the Cherokee memorial 
to the present Congress? Why will they continue to delude 
themselves with the idle fiction, that the great body of the people 
are so much in awe of a few “ powerful chiefs,” that they dare not 
speak out the real wishes of their hearts ?—Again and again, has 
the voice of this afflicted, persecuted community, been reiterated 
with thundering emphasis: ‘‘ WE wiLL NoT REMOVE ;~—WE LIVE 
ON THE SOIL OF OUR FATHERS, AND HERE WE ARE RESOLVED TO 
FIND OUR GRAVES.” 

It is sufficient, we have said, that they are opposed to a removal. 
li is more than sufficient, that they are opposed, for the best possible 
reasons. So far as any country has been designated for their 
future residence, it is a country which has been pronounced by an 
United States’ Agent, to be uninhabitable by a people who wish to 
devote themselves to agriculture. It consists chiefly of prairies—— 
almost entirely destitute of wood and water. The country has 
also been explored by some Chickasaw Indians, who are willing 
to emigrate, provided a suitable territory can be furnished. Their 
testimony agrees entirely with the representations of Major Long. 
The astonishing truth is, that notwithstanding all that has been said 
on the subject of lands for the Indians across the Mississippi, the 
United States have not at their disposal a suitable tract of country 
where the Southern tribes could be colonized. ‘There is indeed * an 
ample district west of the Mississippi,” but nearly all that would an- 
swer the purposes of the people in question, is either pre-oecupied, 
—or is subject to Indian titles unextinguished,—or lies in a latitude 
which would be destructive to Indians who have been inured to a 
Southern climate! Besides, if the territory offered the Indians 
was as eligible as any portion of the U. S., if a fair equivalent 
was paid for all improvements on their present soil, even then, a 
removal would be attended with immense sacrifices. The plan of 
the Executive embraces the removal of not less than 60,000 souls. 
The Secretary of War estimates them at 75,000. Think now of 
the emigration of 60,000 people—‘ from helpless infancy to the 
decrepitude of age”—to a wilderness, many hundred miles distant 
from their present abode! Think of the emigration of all the 
inhabitants of Essex or Suffolk county, to a vast region of prairies, 
—there to erect habitations and cultivate the ground for subsistence ! 
Dwell upon the scene—and no language can portray its horror. 

By a singular coincidence, the same Number of the Review 
which contains the article upon which we have animadverted, pre- 
sents us with a most affecting picture of the sufferings of the 
Acadians, who were barbarously expelled from Nova Scotia, We 
should think that every man, who should read the article upon 


Haliburton’s History of Nova Scotia, before or afier perusing that 
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which precedes in the order of arrangement, would find it impossi- 
ble to sympathize with the cold-blooded vindication of the cruel 
and inhuman project for the ‘“ Removal of the Indians.” We 
ought, perhaps, in justice to the reviewer, to mention for the infor- 
mation of those who have not read his article, that he seems 
to have a little relenting, as be approaches the conclusion of 
his work. 


“ After all,” he says “it cannot be denied, and ought not to be concealed, 
that in this transplantation from the soil of their ancestors to the plains of the 
Mississippi, some mental and corporeal sufferings await the emigrants. These 
are inseparable from the measure itself.” 


His feelings soon become so tender upon the occasion, that he 
sheds some very pretty classical tears. He then proceeds : 


“ Although the Indians are migratory in their habits, yet their local attach- 
ments are strong and enduring. The sepu/chres of their fathers are as dear to 
them, as they ever were to the natives of the East. Those ties have bound 
them to their native regions longer and stronger than any other, or all other 
considerations.” 


If these things are true of the degraded savages, with whom the 
writer has been conversant, how much more of intensity should be 
added to his remarks, when they are applied to the Cherokees,— 
a people, not like the Sacs, and Winnebagoes—but who have 
houses, aud farms, and plantations. How do the Indians of the 
South contemplate the prospect of a removal ?—“ We are told 
that the white man is about to bring his laws over us. We are 
distressed. Our hands are not strong. We are a small people. 
Whe white man has strong arms, many warriors, and much knowl- 
edge. He is about to lay his laws upon us. We are distressed. 
O that our great father would love us! O that the white man would 
love us !” 

It is truly astonishing that the Executive of the U. S. should 
suppose it practicable to colonize the Indian tribes, under such 
circumstances as would furnish the least hope of their future 
prosperity. To bring together into a new country, 60,000 In- 
dians, of different tribes, of different languages, of different habits, 
and different prejudices, with the design of “ teaching them the 
arts of civilization, and by promoting union and harmony among 
them, to raise up an interesting commonwealth, destined to per- 
petuate the race, and to attest the humanity of this governinent”* 
—appears to us, when viewed in reference to political sagacity, to 
be the most insane and ridiculous project, which was ever conceived 
by rational men. But if the trial of its feasibility would be as 
harmless as some other vagaries of Quixotism have been, we should 
not feel the painful solicitude that we now feel. Should the wishes 
of the Executive be so far carried into effect, as to secure an emi- 
gration of the Indians, the world will witness an appalling spectacle 
of confusion, and anarchy, and wreichedness. If the government wish 
the Indians to be taught the arts of civilization, and exhibit to the 
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world a perpetual attestation of our humanity, no means whatever 
will be used to disturb them in their present abodes. ‘The Cher- 
okees have already “ an interesting commonwealth.” Many across 
the Atlantic have listened with admiration to the story of their 
advances in civilization and Christianity. Nay more, they have 
seen with their own eyes: for the press of New Echota has sent 
them the memorials of its existence and influence.—The other 
tribes are in the same path of improvement. Schools are in sue- 
cessful operation among the Choctaws and Chickasaws. And 
even the Creeks have of late inclined their ears to the sound of 
instruction. Hundreds among these tribes give the most convincing 
evidence, that they worship the “ Great Spirit,” in spirit and in 
truth, In a word, the winter of barbarism is past. The spring of 
civilization is approaching the summer, and the genial plants are 
putting forth their blossoms in beauty and fragrance. Shall they 
be torn up by the roots and transported to a barren prairie ? 

We would now invite the attention of our readers to a few 
extracts from articles, furnished but a short time since, by the 
same reviewer for the same journal, which has of late given its edi- 
torial sanction to doctrines, which would find a more congenial at- 
mosphere in Constantinople than in Cambridge. 

In the N. A. Review, for January, 1826, the writer comments 
upon the plan of the colonization of the Indian tribes : 


“ We have serious apprehension, that in this gigantic plan of public oa 
the magnitude of the outiine has withdrawn attention from the necessary details, 
and that, if i: be adopted, to the extent proposed, it will exasperate the evils that 
we are all anxious to allay.” p. 116. 

Again : “ It is no sligit task for a whole people, from helpless infancy to the 
decrepitude of age, to abandon their native land, and seek in a distant, and per- 
haps barren region, new means of support.” p. 117. 

>“ Acordon of troops, which might encircle each tribe, ee keep them 
all in peace together. But without such a disp!ay of an overwhelming military 
force, we should soon hear, that the war-dance was performed, the war-song 
raised, and that the young men had departed in pursuit of fame, scalps and 
death.” p. 118. 

In the number for April, 1827, the same writer, after a very re~ 
spectful notice of “ the missionary establishments for the colonization 
of Indian youth,” adverts to the * scheme for removing the Indians 
to the country west of the Mississippi.” Though he does not here 
discuss the merits of the “scheme,” it is obvious, that his views 
had experienced no change. “The magnitude of the subject is 
imposing, and its possible consequences aPpPpaLLine. Doubts and 
difficulties surround the question.” 

Those who have read his recent article, are aware, that he now 
warmly advocates the necessity of the execution of this scheme of 
removal. He appears not to have entirely forgotten his former 
sentiments ; but his “ doubts have gradually given way before the 
experiments he has seen, and before the imposing cireumstauces 
which have gathered around the controversy.” 
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Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis. "The reviewer has 
changed his opinions ;—whether from principle, or inter: st, we 
leave to all who know his history, to decide for themselves. We 
do not know, that “ the possible consequences” of a removal of the 
Indians, are less ‘‘ appalling” than they were in 1827. Neither do 
we know, that there is any less necessity for “ a cordon of troops” 
around each tribe, “to keep them in peace together.” ‘Truly, the 
“ searching operation” has a marvellous influence in changing opin- 
ions, as well as places. 

If others were effected, as we were, by the reviewer’s quotations 
from Mr. McCoy’s “ Remarks on Indian Reform,” they will be 
somewhat surprised to find, that he differs from this reviewer, in 
almost every point. The reviewer denies the validity of the Indian 
title. But Mr. McCoy contends, “ that the justice of their claims 
to the soil they inhabit is not inferior to the most righteous and 
undisputed title, that any people in any part of the earth, ever 
preferred to a portion of it.” The reviewer speaks of the Indians 
as * holding with a death-grasp to their old institutions.” But Mr. 
McCoy thinks “ it the misfortune of the Indians, that their white 
neighbors have generally supposed them to be inflexiblv attached 
to their huntings and wild customs.” The reviewer attributes the 
failure of efforts to civilize the Indians, to something peculiar to 
their nature. Mr. McCoy attributes it to the conduct of the whites. 
The reviewer speaks of the Cherokees as a most wretched race. 
But Mr. McCoy, in comparing the Indians of the north with those 
of the south, inquires: * Can anything in nature be more plain and 
convincing, than the striking contrast between the miserable wretches 
on small reservations, or those on our frontiers—and those flour- 
ishing countries, towns and villages, which are inhabited by Cher- 
okees ?” 

The reviewer takes all the Indians of the north and the south, 
gives them the same general character, and would sweep them all 
away with the same besom of removal. But Mr. McCoy, who, 
the reviewer himself being judge, “is an able and dispassionate 
laborer in the great field of aboriginal improvement,” and “ hes 
a right to speak on this subject,”—after expressing his decided 
disapprobation of the general policy of the government towards the 
Indians, furnishes us with a testimony, which merits very special 
consideration. We should like to see the reviewer grapple with 
this passage : 

We are now admonished, in terms clear and distinct, the language of well 
known facts, what we ought not todo. The question, therefore, presents itself 
singly, What ought weto do? Let the history of the Cherokees and their neigh- 
bors teach us. Unless we colonize these people, (the Indians on the small reser- 


vations of the north,) and place them in circumstances similar to those of the 
Cherokees, they must inevitabiy perish.’’* 


* Mr. McCoy, however, with what consistency let the public judge, recommends the 
removal of the Cherokees. His arguments are the “‘ imperium in imperio,” and “ the only 
hope of averting the stroke which threatens the existence of their nation.” 
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We are reminded, in this connexion, of one illustration of the 
reviewer’s tact, which we might have noticed at an earlier stage of 
this discussion. Speaking of the Cherokees and other southern 
teibes, he says, 

“ Many of them exhibit spectacles as disgusting as they are degrading. Only 
tree years since, an appropriation was made by Congress, upon the represent- 


ations of the authorities of Florida, to relieve the Indians there from actual 
starvation.” 

Now what confidence can the community repose in the writer 
of this extract? The statement either proves his consummate 
ignorance of facts, or his wanton perversion of them. Who were 
the Indians thus relieved from starvation? They were Seminoles, 
whom our government had persuaded to emigrate. Their “ land 
of promise” was thus described by Wm. O. Duval, the Governor 
of Florida, who explored it in 1826. 

“] have never seen a more wretched tract of country, than that which I en- 
tered five or six miles south of Chuciichatty—the sand hills rise very high, and 
the Indian trail winds over an extensive sand ridge, for eight or nine miles ; the 
whole of the timber for this distance, as far as the eye can survey, has been 
killed by fire ; the burnt and blackened pines, without a leaf, added to the dreary 
porsesy of the land, presents the most miserable and gloomy prospect I ever 

held. After descending the southern extremity of this ridge, [ entered a low, 
wet, piney country, spotted with numerous ponds. So low was the whole coun- 
try, as far as the Indian boundary extended towards Tampa Bay, that after rid- 
ing all day and until eleven o'clock at night, in the hope I would find a dry 
spot to sleep upon, I was compelled to take up my lodging on a low wet place 
for the night. No settlement can be made in this region. and there is no land 
in it worth cultivation. The best of the Indian lands are worth but little ; 
nineteen twentieths of their whole country within the present boundary, is by 
far the poorest and most miserable region | ever beheld.” 


Such was the report of Gov. Duval to the Indian Department, on 
the subject of the miseries of the emigrant Seminoles! And shall 
‘‘ disgusting and degrading spectacles,” which have been produced 
by the measures of our own government, be cited by an apologist 
for Georgia and the national Executive, in proof that the Cherokees, 
as well as the other southern tribes, are a most miserable race? When 
shall the unfortunate Aborigines receive justice at our hands? Is 
it not enough, that we dislodge them from their “ goodly heritage,” 
and drive them into swamps and deserts? Must we reproach them 
for their poverty and debasement,—that poverty and debasement 
which we ourselves have wantonly and barbarously occasioned ?>— 
Shall we pour unmingled gall into their cup of sorrow, and then 
make their very misery an argument for additional cruelties and 
insults? ‘* He must be worse than savage, who can view with cold 
indifference an exterminating policy.”* 

The reviewer was once commenting upon a passage, that sug- 
gested to him a remark, which we think might be very aptly applied, 
not only to statements respecting the Cherokees, but to the general 


* Report of Committee on Indian Affairs, to Congress, March 23, 1824. 
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tenor of this elaborate article. ‘In all of this, there is enough 
of truth, to elude the charge of deliberate falsehood, and yet so 
much of error as to present a result, utterly fallacious.” (N. A. 
Review, April, 1827.) 


SELECTIONS. 


Derence or Jonan’s History. Jon. i. 17, ii. 1—10. Abridged 
from King’s‘ Morsels of Criticism.’ 


The history of Jonah, though by some carped at and turned into 
ridicule, contains nothing inconsistent with the soundest philosophy 
and experience. For, 

1. Though a whale, properly so called, has so small a gullet that 
it could not possibly swallow a man, yet we ought to consider, that 
the original word does not necessarily mean a whale, as distinguished 
from other large fishes, but only a great sea monster, of which there 
are some, the shark among the rest, very capable of swallowing a 
man whole, and which have done so. A very remarkable fish was 
taken on our own coast, though probably it was not of the full size, 
and therefore could not contain the body of a man. But others of 
its species very well might. A print, and curious description of it, 
by Mr. Jam+s Ferguson, may be seen, (Philosophical Transactions, 
vol. liti. p. 170,) from which even this small one appears to have been 
near five feet in length, and of great bulk, and to have been merely, 
as it were, one vast bag, or great hollow tube, capable of containing 
the body of any animal of size that was in some small degree infe- 
rior to his own. And unquestionably such a kind of fish, and of 
still larger dimensions, may, consistently even with the most correct 
ideas of any natural historian, be supposed to have occasionally ap- 
peared in the Mediterranean, as well as on our coasts, where such a 
one was caught, having come up so far as into the Bristol Channel, 
and King’s Road. 

2. A man may continue in the water, in some instances, without 
being drowned. Derham tells us (Physico-Theology, b. 4, cap. 7, 
note, p. 158, 159; 12mo,) that some have the foramen ovale of the 
heart remaining open all their lives, though in most it is closed very 
soon after birth ; and that such persons as have the foramen ovale 
so left open could neither he hanged nor drowned ; because, when 
the lungs cease to play, the blood will nevertheless continue to cir- 
culate, just as it does in a foetus in the womb, Though Mr. Ches- 
elden doubted of this fact, yet Mr. Cowper the anatomist says, he 
often found the foramen open in adults, and gives some curious in- 
stances. Mr. Derham mentions several persons who were many 
hours and days under water, and yet recovered ; and one, who even 
retained the sense of hearing in that state. And Dr. Platt, (History 
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of Staffordshire, p. 292,) mentions a person who survived and lived, 
after having been hanged at Oxford for the space of twenty 
hours, before she was cut down. The fact is notorious; and her 
pardon, reciting this circumstance, is extant on record. See Ray 
on the Creation, p. 230, who observes, that having the foramen ovale 
of the heart open, enables some animals to be amphibious.. Where 
then is the absurdity in conceiving, that Jonah might have been a 
person of this kind, having the foramen ovale of his heart continu- 
ing open from his birth to the end of his days, in which case he 
could not be drowned, either by being cast into the sea, or by being 
swallowed up by the fish ? 

3. Neither could Jonah be injured by the digesting fluid in the 
fish’s stomach ; for Mr. Jo. Hunter observes (Philosophical Trans- 
actions, vol. Ixii. p. 449,) “‘ that no animal substance can be digest- 
ed, by the digesting fluid usually existing in animal stomachs, while 
life remains in such animal substances. Animals (says he,) or parts 
of animals, possessed of the living principle when taken into the 
stomach, are not in the least affected by the powers of that viscus, 
so long as the animal principle remains. Thence it is, that we find 
animals of various kinds living in the stomach, or even hatched or 
bred there. But the moment that any of these lose the living prin- 
ciple, they become subject to the digestive powers of the stomach, 
If it were possible for a mans hand, for example, to be introduced 
into the stomach of a living animal, and kept there for some consid 
erable time, it would be found that the dissolvent powers of the 
stomach could have no effect upon it; but if the same hand were 
separated from the body, and introduced into the same stomach, we 
should then find that the stomach would immediately act upon it. 
Indeed, if this were not the case, we should find, that the stomach 
itself ought to have been made of indigestible materials ; for if the 
living principle were not capable of preserving animal substances 
from undergoing that process, the stomach itself would be digested. 
But we find, on the contrary, that the stomach, which at one instant, 
that is, while possessed of the living principle, was capable of resist- 
ing the digestive powers which it contained, the next moment, viz. 
when deprived of the living principle, is itself capable of being digest- 
ed, either by the digestive powers of other stomachs, or by the remains 
of that power which it had of digesting other things.”—Consistently 
with which observations of Mr, Hunter, we find, that smaller fishes 
have been taken alive out of the stomachs of fishes of prey, and (not 
having been killed by any bite or otherwise) have survived their being 
devoured, and have swam away well recovered, and very little affect- 
ed by the digesting fluid. 'I'wo instances of this kind are mention- 
ed by Dr. Platt, (History of Staffordshire, p, 246 ;) and others might 
be added. 

There appears, therefore, nothing unphilosophical, or absurd, in 
supposing that Jonah (or indeed any other man having the foramen 
ovale of the heart open, or such a construction of his frame as those 
persons mentioned by Derham had,) might be cast into the sea, and 
be swallowed up whole by a great fish, and yet be neither drowned, 
nor bitten, nor corrupted, nor digested, nor killed ; and it will easily 
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follow, from the dictates of common sense, that in that case the fish 
itself must either die, or be prompted by its feelings to get rid of its 
load ; and this it perhaps might do more readily near the shore, than 
in the midst of waters; and in that case, such person would, cer- 
tainly be recovered again, by degrees, and escape. I acknowledge, 
there must have been a miraculous divine interposition in causing 
all the circumstances of the presence of the fish, of the formation 
of Jonah, and of the nearness of the shore at the time of his being 
thrown up, to concur rightly, toeffect his deliverance; and how 
much the miraculous interposition might extend, we cannot, and 
ought not to presume to ascertain: but solely to show the fact to be 
philosophically possible, according to the experience we are per- 
mitted to be acquainted with, is sufficient to remove, and fully to an- 
swer, the objections of scoffers. 


GENEVA. 


The Papal authority was abolished at Geneva, and the Reformation pro- 
claimed, A. D. 1535. The celebrated John Calvin, passing through the city on 
a journey, the following year, was induced to make it his permanent abode. 
With various vicissitudes, especially during the early part of his ministry, he 
remained here till his death, in 1566. His counsel and aid were often ought 
and imparted in modelling the reformed churches in other places; but Geneva 
was the centre of his immediate influence. Here, as has been well ob- 
served “ he was the light of the church, the oracle of the laws, the supporter of 
liberty, the restorer of morals, and the fountain of literature and the sciences. 
To him, the Genevese owe the establishment of their University and schools, 
which have enabled them to furnish to every country in Europe so many in- 
structors and men of science.” 

We propose to offer the testimony of distir-yuished men, eye-witnesses, as to 
the moral and religious state of Geneva at different periods. The first is that 
of John Knox, in 1557, after a residence in that city of about two years. “So 
much was he pleased with the purity of religion established” there, “ that he 
wartily recommended it to his religious acquaintances in England, as the best 
Christian asylum to which they could flee.” 


” 


“In my heart,” says he to a Mr. Locke, ‘I could have wished, 
yea, and cannot cease to wish, that it might please God to guide 
and conduct yourself to this place, where I neither fear nor eshame 
to say, is the most perfect school of Christ that ever was in the earth, 
since the days of the Apostles. In other places, I confess Christ to 
be truly preached ; but MANNERS AND RELIGION SO SINCERELY RE- 
FORMED, I have not yet seen in any other place beside.”* 


In 1685, after the lapse of more than a hundred years, in which time the doc- 
trine and discipline of Calvin might be expected to produce their legitimate 
effects, the celebrated Bishop Burnet visited Geneva. The following is his 
account of the place. 


* Letters, p. 377. 
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Geneva is too well known to be much insisted on. It is a little 
State ; but it has so many good constitutions in it, that the greatest 
may justly learn of it. The chamber of the corn has always two 
years’ provision for the city in store, and forces none but bakers to 
buy it at a taxed price ; and so it is both necessary against any ex- 
tremities under which the State may fall, and is likewise of great 
advantage ; for it gives a good yearly income, that has helped the 
State to pay nearly a million of debts contracted during the wars: 
and the citizens are not oppressed by it; for every inhabitant may 
buy his own corn as he pleases, only public houses must buy from 
the chamber. And if one will compare the faith of Rome and 
Geneva together in this particular, he would be forced to prefer the 
latter: for if good works are a strong presumption, if not a sure in- 
dication, of a good faith, then justice being a good work of the first 
form, Geneva will certainly carry it. If the public makes a mod- 
erate gain on the corn, that, and all the other revenues of this 
small commonwealth, are so well employed, that there is no cause of 
complaint given in the administration of the public purse, which, 
with the advantages that arise out of the chamber of the corn, is 
about one hundred thousand crowns revenue. But there is much to 
go out of this: three hundred soldiers are paid, an arsenal is main- 
tained, that in proportion to the State is the greatest in the world, 
for it contains arms for more men than are in the State: there is a 
great number of ministers and professors, in all twenty-four, paid out 
of it, besides all the public charges and officers of the Government. 
The salary for the professors and ministers is indeed small, not 
above two hundred crowns; but to balance this (which was a more 
competent provision when it was first set off a hundred aud fifty years 
ago, the price of all things and the way of living being now much 
heightened) those employments are held in their due reputation, 
and the richest Citizens in the town breed up their children so as to 
qualify them for those places. And a minister that is suitable to his 
character is thought so good a match, that generally they have such 
estates, either by succession or marriage, as support them suitably to 
the rank they hold. And in Geneva there is so great a regulation 
upon expenses of all surts, that a small sum goes a great way. 
It is a surprizing thing to see so much learning as one fi:.ds in Geneva, 
not only among those whose profession obliges them to study, but 
among the magistrates and citizens; and if there are not many men 
of the first form of learning among them, yet almost everybody here 
has’ a good tincture of a learned education, inasmuch that they are 
masters of the Latin, they know history and the controversies of 
religion, and are generally men of good sense. 

There is a universal civility, not only towards strangers, but to- 
wards one another, that reigns all the town over, and leans to an 
excess: so that in them one sees a mixture of a French openness 
and an Jtalian exactness; there is indeed a little too mach of 
the last. 

The public justice of the city is quick and good, and is more 
commended than the private justice of those who deal in trade. 
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There is no public lewdness tolerated, and the disorders of that sort 
are managed with great address. Notwithstanding their neighbor- 
hood to the Switzers, drinking is very little known among them. 
One of the best parts of their law is the way of selling estates. A 
man that is to buy an estate agrees with the owner, and then inti- 
mates it to the government, who order three several proclamations to 
be made, six weeks one after another, of the intended sale, that is to 
take place on such a day : when the day comes, the creditors of the 
seller, if they apprehend that the estate is sold at an under-value, 
may out-bid the buyer; but if they do not interpose, the buyer de- 
livers the money to the State, who upon that give him his title to the 
estate, which can never be so much as brought under a debate in 
law ; and the price is paid into the State, and is by them given either 
to the creditors of the seller, if he owes money, or to the seller 
himself, This custom prevails likewise in Swisse, where also twelve 
years’ possession gives a prescription ; so that in no place in the 
world are the titles of estates so secure as here. 

I passed the winter at Geneva with more satisfaction than I had 
thought it was possible for me to have found anywhere out of Eng- 
land. I ought to make the most public acknowledgements possible 
for the extraordinary civilities that I met with in my own particular ; 
but that is too low a subject to entertain you with. That which 
pleased me most was of a more public nature: before I left Geneva, 
the number of the English there was such, that | found we could 
make a small congregation, for we were twelve or fourteen; so I 
addressed myself to the council of twenty-five, for liberty to have our 
own worship in our own language, according to the best English 
litargy. This was immediately granted in so obliging a manner, 
that as there was not one person that made any exception to it, so 
they sent one of their body to me, to let me know, that in case our 
number should grow to be so great that it were fit for us to assemble 
in a church, they would grant us one which had been done in Queen 
Mary’s reign; but till then, we might hold our assembly as we 
thought fit: so after that time, during the rest of my stay there, we 
had every Sunday our devotions according to the common prayer 
morning and evening ; and at the evening prayer I preached in a 
room that was indeed too Jarge for our small company: but there 
being a considerable number in Geneva that understand Enghsh, 
and in particular some of the professors and ministers, we had a 
great number of strangers that met with us; and the last Sunday, I 
gave the sacrament according to the way of the church of England. 
I shall name to you only two of their professors, that, as they are 
men of great distinction, so they were the persons with whom I 
conversed the most: the one is Mr. J'urretin,* aman of great learn- 
ing, that by his indefatigable study and labor has much worn out 
and wasted his strength, amidst all the affluence of a great plenty of 
fortune to which he was born: one discerns in him all the modesty 
ofan humble and mortified temper, and of an active and fervent 
charity, proportioned to his abundance, or rather beyond it; and 
there is in him such a melting zeal fur religion, as the present con- 


* This must have been the second Turretin. 
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juncture calls for, with all the seriousness of piety and devotion, 
which shows itself both in private conversation and in his most edi- 
fying sermons, by which he enters deep into the consciences of his 
hearers. ‘The other is Mr. Tronchin, a man of a strong head, and 
of aclear 2nd correct judgement, who has all his thoughts well di- 
gested : his conversation has an engaging charm in it, that cannot 
be resisted : he is a man of extraordinary virtue, and of a readiness 
to obiige and serve all persons, that has scarce any measures: his 
sermons have a sublimity in them that strikes the hearer, as well as 
edifies him; his thoughts are noble, and his eloquence is mascu- 
line and exact, and has all the majesty of the chair in it, tempered 
with all the softness of persuasion ; so that he not only convinces his 
hearers, but subdues them, and triumphs over them. In such com- 
pany it was no wonder if time seemed to go off too fast, so that I left 
Geneva with a concern that I could not have felt in leaving any 
place out of the Isle of Britain. 


It began to be manifest, near the beginning of the last century, that the doc- 
trine and discipline of the Genevese church, which had produced such happy 
effects, were likely soon to be abandoned. A repeal of the rule of the church, 
“ by which candidates for ordination were required to subscribe to the Helvetick 
confession, and the decrees of the Synod of Dort, was procured in 1705.” 
“ Professor Vernet,” who flourished about the middle of the last century, “* pub- 
lished his disbelief in the Trinity, and the imputation of Adam's sin to his de- 
scendants. In 1757,the clergy of Geneva were represented by the French 
Encyclopedists, as generally rejecting these doctrines.” Here then we enter 
on a new order of things, and the result of it we shall presently witness.—The 
following testimony is from “ Meiner’s Letters on Switzerland,” published in 
“ Dr. Seiler of Erlangen’s German Literary Journal,” for 1785. 


The buildings are large and expensive, the inhabitants wealthy, 
and an incredible number of beautiful country-seats surround it on 
all sides. The civil war was less owing to a defective legislation, 
than to growing depravity of manners, both among high and low: * 
for even to the lower ranks has this corruption spread. The works 
of Voltaire and Rousseau are read in shops, manufactories, and 
workhouses. Perhaps the wealth which has flowed upon Geneva 
from her fine artists since 1738, when corporations were dissolved, 
and every artist allowed to follow what art he pleased, has accelera- 
ted her corruption. The strict church discipline, which Calvin in- 
troduced immediately after the Reformation, is now gone, and with 
it the authority of the clergy. Ladies of distinction give no signs 
of devotion in their church. They laugh, they talk, they adjust 
their dress, they flutter with their fans, as if they were in a jovial 
meeting. This indecent levity continued, when the young clergy- 


* Here Dr. Seiler remarks: “‘I have had certain accounts, by private letters, that in 
many families of distinction, in that city, Christianity is almost entirely neglected : and, 
by modish and excessive refinement, the children are formed to levity, and rendered inca- 

le of serious religious reflection. Hence solid and edifying preachers are depised by 
this race of men. Only they who bring to the pulpit master-pieces of eloquence are 
sometimes attended ; whose discourses are blained or praised, just as dramatic perform- 
ance would be; and hence can have little or no influence on the heart.” 
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man went up to the pulpit, and I suppose read prayers and direc- 
tions relating to the approaching communion; for through the noise 
I could not hear distinctly. They became more quiet and grave, 
when the young preacher appeared, and took occasion, from the 
mournful state of the town, to exhort all ranks, and especially the 
youth, to unity and reverence for law. Probably, however, this was 
more to be ascribed to the curiosity, than to the devotion of the 
hearers : for when the sermon was ended, in the moment immedi- 
ately before communicating, the former noise and dissipation return- 
ed. Even when communicating, they could not so far govern them- 
selves, as to suppress the appearances of prophanity and scoffing, 
which their former conversation had impressed on their countenances ; 
or to avoid giving offence by assuming airs of seriousness. Formerly, 
adultery was considered at Geneva as a most shocking crime, and 
divorce was rendered as difficult as possible. Now the first is laugh- 
ed at, and the second more easily and frequently obtained, than at 
London or Paris. Their old sumptuary laws are fallen into desue- 
tude, and luxury grows incredibly. In twenty four families, they 
daily eat on silver plate ; and in between three and four hundred, the 
turins and large dishes, though not the trenchers, are silver. ‘The 
lowest ranks are mad on pomp and magnificence. Labourers will 
half starve themselves through the week, that they may appear gen- 
teelly dressed and travel in coach on the Sabbath. The wives of 
manufacturers are as elegantly attired, as ladies in Germany, when 
going to an assembly. An insatiable desire of making a grand ap- 
pearance, is accompanied with a sordid covetousness, perhaps partly 
owing to the dearness of the necessaries of life, much increased by 
the multitude of strangers who resort to Geneva. 


To this account, the translator, the late Dr. Erskine, adds, 


So far as the translator knows, many of the clergy in Geneva are 
men of distinguished abilities, amiable characters, excellent writers 
on the Deistical controversy and moral subjects; and though per- 
haps allied to some pretended German Reformers in their Socinian 
and Arian tenets, yet no way tinctured with their scepticism and 
contempt of the Bible. Yet what a contrast between Meiner’s 
character of the people, and that given them by Bishop Burnet in 
his travels, Letter from Zurich, 1685! May not this be owing to 
the opposing, or at least omitting in their sermons, those peculiar 
truths of the Gospel, by faith in which the heart is purified ?” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Natural History of Enthusiasm. Boston: Crocker and 
Brewster. New York; J. Leavitt. pp. 302. 


This is one of the most interesting and instructive volames which have 
recently been published. The style is elegant, the subjects treated important, 
and the work altogether worthy the attention of the religious public. Unlike 
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most publications, the title is the least inviting part of it. We hope to make 
our readers better acquainted with it hereafter. 
> 
It will not be possible for us, without excluding more appropriate matter, to 
give our readers a particular account of the various sermons and pamphlets 
continually issuing fro. the press. In future, ordinarily, we shall publish only 
titles, with such occasional extracts and notices as may be thought interesting. 
The following are among the more recent publications of this description 
which have not been noticed in this work. 


1. A Sermon by Jacob J. Janewuy, D. D., and a Charge by 
Rev. J. Gray, A. M., delivered at the ordination of Nicholas 
Murray, A. M., on the fourth of November, 1829. Philadelphia : 
Clark and Raser. pp. 32. 

2. A Sermon preached at Acworth, N. H., October 14, 1829, at 
the Installation of Rev. Moses G. Grosvenor, as Pastor of the 
Congregational Church. By Z. S. Barrow, Pastor of the First 
Congregational Church and Society in Keene. Boston: T. R. 
Marvin. pp. ~6. 

3. The Claims of Education Societies, especially on the Young 
Men of our Country. A Sermon delivered in the First Baptist 
Meeting-house in Boston, November 8, 1829, before the Boston 
Young Men’s Baptist Auxiliary Education Society. By Rurvus 
Bancock, Jr., Associate Pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Salem. Boston: William Collier. pp. 24. 


4 The Safety of this Nation: A Sermon delivered in Holliston, 
on the day of the Annual Thanksgiving, November 26, 1829. B 
Cnartes Fircn, Pastor of the Church and Society in Holliston. 
Boston: T. R. Marvin. pp. 14. 


5. Prospects of the Evangelical Faith in the Nineteenth Century : 
A Sermon delivered at the Dedication of the Meeting-house erected 
by the Calvinistic Church and Society in Hardwick, Mass., Sept. 
9, 1829. By Joun Wiiver, Jr. Pastor of the Congregational 
Calvinistic Church in Charlton, Mass. Brookfield: E. and G. 
Merriam. pp. 24. 


6. Two Sermons,—the first entitled National Blessings of 
Christianity, delivered in the Meeting-house of the First Baptist 
Church and Society in Boston, on the day of public Thanksgiving, 
November 26, 1829;—the second entitled Infidelity, some of its 
Modern Features, delivered in the same place on the evening of 
Lord’s Day, December 6, 1829. By Cyrus Pirr Grosvenor, 
Pastor. Boston: True and Green. pp. 32. 

7. The Essential Doctrines of the Gospel: A Sermon by J. H. 
Faircnitp, Pastor of the Evangelical Congregational Church in 
South Boston. Second Edition. Boston: Peirce and Williams. 
pp. 36. 


We are happy to apprise our readers of the publication of a second and cheap 
edition of this popular and useful Sermon. May it have a ready sale, and a 
more extended circulation. 











